A PRACTICAL 


. GRAMMAR 


OF T. H E 


Engliſh Tongue: 
Or, a Rational and Eaſy | 


INTRODUCTION 


Speaking and Writing EnGLisn © 
Correctly and Properly ; ; | 
Peculiarly adapted to the Nature and Genius of 


the Language, and free from the hard and 
unneceſſary Terms of the Latin Rudiments. 


The whole treated of in expreſſive Terms and familiar 
Style, and in the moſt n and inſtructive | 
Method, viz. . 


That of QUESTION 181 ANSWER. 


Deſign d for the Uſe of em, 


And tho? calculated chiefly for ſuch as require only an E: 
cation, may yet be a uſeful * to _ w 


fign'd for higher Studies. 


7 By WILLIAM OUG HTON, School-Maiter, a * 
Kenſington. 
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BOOKS Printed for CASAR WARD and 
RICHARD CHANDLER, at tbe Ship be- 
tween the Temple Gates, in Fleetſtreet, and 
Sold at their Shop in Scarbrough. 


GIII Dictionary, Hiſforical and Cri- 

tical, in which is included a eto and Zicurate 

'Tranſlation of that of the celebrated Mr. BayLs. The 
whole containing the Hiſtory of the moſt 8 
Perſons of all Ages and Nations, particular] . 5 
Gript Bere and 7 land, dns NE 
Rank, Actions, Learning and [+ 4 Accompliſhments. 
With Reflections on thoſe Paſſages of Mr. BayYLE, 
which ſeem to favour Sceptifm and the Manichee Syſtem, 
by the Rev. Mr. BERNARD, the Rev. Mr. Bizcn, 
Mr. Jonx LockMan, and other Hands. 

NB. YB Work is publiſbd Monthly at 3 4.” 64. d. per 
Number, containing 20 Sheets each. 7 rg firſt Volume (de- 
dicated to the Ro v AH SOCIETY) i finiſÞd, and the Re- 

„ mainer will be publiſh'4 Manthly, without Interruption, 
ill the whole is compleated. 

PozMs-on ſe eral Ockaſions, ity The 5 reſs ot 

Mafet. A Hum to Sleep. Mita and Col id a Seng. 
The Bee. The loſt Mae. The Girdle. To Mira 
with the Miſcellaneous Works of Mr. Porz. An Ops 
to Lycipas. The Candle. CORY US a very com- 
* o_ The Flea. 5 0 . Singing. The 

| Conſtant Shepherd. * A Sportal 4 
Gift. - Mix a's Picture. orte Rats . | 
vice to MIRA. To Lycivas in the Country — "i 
Paſtoral EL E OT, on the Death of the Lady's jb wy 
Bird. PuOIBO BAT RHOs, or, The Por Well. A. 4 
Paraphraſe on ſome of the Op ES of AxAcREOR, be.. 
ing an*Es$ax towatds à Tranſlation the Pod, 
On Happineſt. ToPorLt io, between t chor anct 
his Friend, in the Manner of Hot a * Fi roy FJ. 
ad Book. An Op E on his MAJESTY's Birth-Day..- 
The Plague of Wealth, or, The PogrT Diary; oe 
caſion d by the Author's receiving 501. as a Premium 
for the foregoing Op R. By MaTTrew Pirxixe- 
Ton, A. M. Reviſed and Corrected by the Rev: Dr. 
SwirT. Octavo, 29 mu od. - 
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To the Rio HT HoxouR ABLE | 


WILL IA M 


Lord Viſcount MouxTj: JOY, 
SDDSDDDTUDTADUDS 


ty Los n; 


8 I had the Monde 
to have a Share in 
your Lordſhip's E- 
ducation, I thought 
T *cou'd not more 
effectuall) recommend the fol- 
| a lowing 


DEDICATION. 
lowing Ess8ay to the World, 
than by ſaying it contains the 
Method and Rules, uſed in 
grounding your Lordſhip in the - 
Enghſh Tongue, and with ſuch 
Sicoels, that tho' your Lord- 
ſhip began late for want of 
Health, yet, at about eight 
Vears of Age, you were ſo far 
Maſter of theſe Rules, as to be 
able to give a better, and more 
rational Account of the Nature 
of the Engliſb Tongue, than 
4 young Gentleman of near 
twice that Age, and ſome 
ſtanding in one of the moſt 

noted publick Schools in this 
Kingdom. I. ſay not this to 
. depreciate the Conduct of any 
Gentleman concern d in teach- 
ing the learned Languages in 

1 .--- N 2 


DEDIFCECATIOCM 
our publick Seminaries, they 
are above *being hurt by any 
Efforts to this Purpoſe, were 
any hardy enough to make 
them; all that is here intend- 
ed, is, to ſhew the Reaſonable- 
6 of theſe, or ſome ſuch 
Rules being firſt learnt by young 
Gentlemen, before they enter 
upon the Grammar of any 0 
ther Language, which 1 am 


perſuaded, wou'd greatly expe= - | 


dite their other Studies. 
I muſt beg your Lordſhip's 
Pardon, for only mentioning 
the firſt little Step your Lord- 
ſhip made into the rational 
World without proceeding far- 


ther to the many other valuable 


and ſhining Qualifications your 
| Lordſhip is poſſeſs d of, for that 


a 2ͤ 10 


DEDICATION. 
requires a much abler Pen, and 
more proper Place, than before 
a School-Book, and that for 
Children of the loweſt Claſs, 
I therefore chooſe rather to be 
ſilent, than to ſully your Lord- 
ſhips Character, by a mean or 
imperfect Attempt, but ſhall 
conclude this Addreſs with ſub- 
ſcribing my Self, 


My Lo Rp, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, aud 
Moft Obedient K ervant, 


© WILLIAM LOUGHTON 


aud other Helps to the Eng- 
0 liſh Tongue already publiſb d, 
a new Book upon the Subject, 
may probably meet with Prejudices a- 
gainſt it; and Cenſure being more or 
7 the uſual Reward of appearing in 

ublick : Tt is not to be expected, that 
this little but well meant Performance, 
ſhou'd eſcape ſuch Notice. Neverthe- 
leſs the Author is not ſo altogether re- 
gardleſs of Cenſure or Succeſs, as to in- 
trude himſelf upon the World, without 
beſpeaking their Candour, and giving 
e ſome 


be PREFACE. 
ſome prefatory Account of his Subjett, 
and his Reaſons for undertaking it. 
As the End and Deſign of Speech 
was to qualify Mankind for Society, by 
enabling them to communicate their 
Thoughts and Intentions to each other ; 
fo the doing this in the moſt intelligible 
and proper Manner, muſt certainly be 
of the laſt Importance, and this is the 
| Buſineſs of Grammar to teach, by 
Rules and Directions proper to each 
Language; for to the End and De- 
fign of Grammar” in general, be the 
fame in all Languages, yet the parti- 
eular Precepts or Rules vary according 


to be Nature and Genius of the Lan- 


guage for which they are intended: 


| For want of a due Regard to ſuch Dif- 


ference, ſeveral Authors have attempt- 


ea to force our Language (contrary to 
its Nature) to the Method and Rules of 


the Latin Grammar; and conſequently 
bave deliver d many unneceſſary and 
uſeleſs Precepts concerning the Caſes, 
Genders, and Declenfions of Nouns, 
[4. e. Names.) The Tenſes, Moods, and 


Conjug ations f Verbs Ii. e. 1 
ons 


The PREFACE. vii 
ons] with a long, &c. of difficult Rules 
conſequent and relating to theſe, in the 
Latin Syntax; with which our Lan- 
guage hath nothing at all to do (its Con. 
ſtruction being perform'd by a few plain 
Rules, with the help of certain little in- 
variable Words calPd Particles or Pre- 
poſitions) and therefore the aforeſaid 
Latin Rules, when applied fo our Lan- 
guage are no better than a uſeleſs and 
ridiculous Medley, ſerving rather. to 
puzzle and confound, than inſtruct, the 
Engliſh Scholar. 

Hence may appear the Folly and Ab- 
furdity of that common, but vulgar 
Notion of Learning a little Latin (as 
tis phras'd,) That is, the Accidence, 
and perhaps ſome Part of the Grammar, 


" as abſolutely neceſſary to the Spelling 5 


and Writing true Engliſh. But how 
the learning a Language, or rather 
Some of its Rules, and thoſe ſo greatly 
. differing from another (as the Latin 
from the Engliſh) ſhould be more condu- 
cive to the Speaking and Writing that 
Language from which it differs, than 
the learning ſuch Language by a Gram- 
| mar, 


viii The PREFACE, 
mar, peculiarly adapted to the Nature 


and Genius of it, is not eaſy to goncerve : 


But perhaps this is not what is generally 
meant, but rather that the learning 
the Latin Rudiments and Grammar, 
is preferable to the learning no Gram- 
mar at all, or to the too common Way of 
learning Engliſh, by Rote, and without 
Metbod or Rule, which may be true; but 
*#1s not the Latin Rules or Examples, 
but the correſponding Engliſh, which' 
is learnt with them, that is of Uſe to 
the ſpeaking or writing Engliſh proper- 
ly; which yet muſt be allow'd, may be 
done ſooner, with far leſs Trouble and 


to as good if not better Purpoſe, by a 


Grammar in our own Language; for 


5 ſeveral learned Gentlemen, after the 


Example of Dr. Wallis, ſeeing the Ab- 
ſurdity of the Latin Method and Rules, 
when applied to our Tongue, have in a 
good Meaſure quitted them ; but yet have 


 Tetain'd the old J. erms, for the Sake, 


(as they ſay) of ſuch as ſhou'd after- 


wards learn Latin, which zre of no Uſe 


to a meer Engliſh Scholar. Others 
bave quitted both the Latin Method and 


Terms, 
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The PREFACE ix 


Terms, but giving their Rules in Verſe, 
have for the Sake of Meaſure and 
Rhime, been obligd to make Uſe of 
Words redundant, and unneceſſary to 
the Senſe of many of the Rules; there- 
by rendring them oftentimes difficult 
and obſcure, not to ſay unintelligible, to - 
many young Capacities. Beſides, theſe 
Authors have added many and large 
critical Notes, which tho of Uſe to Men 
of Learning and Fudgment, are no-wiſe 
neceſſary for the young Learner ; ſer- 
ving only to encreaſe the Bulk and Price 
of the Book, and in a great Meaſure, 
fo prevent . its being more generally 


purchas'd and read. 


Hence the Author was induc'd to 
make this Attempt towards a rational 
Engliſh Grammar; and which he bas 
endeavour'd ( according to the beſt of his 
Judgment, and upwards of fix and 
twenty Years Experience im Teaching) 


to adapt to the Nature and Genius 0 5 8 


the Language baving conſulted all t 
beſt Authors he cou d meet with on this 
Subject. And as what is here done, is 


* 4 ch for Juch as require only 


= *; £3: 
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rer FACE. 
an Engliſh Education (tho perhaps it 
may be found as uſeful a Foundation, as 
any other Book on the Subject, even to 
fuch as are defign'd for higher Studies) 
therefore the Author has wholly laid 
aide the old Terms, and made uſe of 
ſuch as are more expreſſive, and has en- 
deavour'd to treat the Whole in eaſy and 
familiar Language; and in a Method 
the moſt inſtructive of any, that of Que- | 
ion and Anſwer : which together, be 
hopes, may render it intelligible and | © 
uſeful to the meaneſt Capacities, How | , 
well he may have executed and ſucceed- 
ed in this Defign, is humbly ſubmitted 
to the candid and judicious Reader, ] 
The Title Page gives a general Ac- |fj } 
count of the Defign of this little Book, | 
to which it may not be. amiſs to add, 
that in the following Sheets are con- a 


—_— 0] 
: 1 wa „ I, 
1. A Definition ? Grammar and its 

Parts. 9 „ 
| E 


2. A very particular Examination | if 
and Explanation of the Engliſh Alpha- 
„ 


. 


The PREFACE. xi 
bet, with Regard to the various Powers 


or Sounds of each Letter, either Single 


or in Conjunction with others, in Syl- 


lables and Words. 


3. A few ſhort, but plain and com- 
prehen/rve Rules, for ſpelling or part- 
ing Words into proper Syllables. 


4. The various Kinds of Words are 
conſider d under four general Heads; 
and diftinguiſh'd by ſignificant and tafy 
Terms, uſually calld the Parts of 4 
Speech. | | 


F. You have the Conſtruction of the 
Engliſh Tongue, expreſs d in a few 
plain and eaſy Rules. N 

6. An Explanation of the moſt uſu- 
al Points or Stops, together with ſome 
other Marks and Characters, as alſo 
the common Abbreviations. 


There are ſome Things in ours, as 
well as other Languages that are beſt, 
if not only, to be taught by Example, 
a parti. 

1 


xii The PREFACE. 
particularly, the Art of Accenting, 
which is beſt learnt by Tables of Words 
ranged according to their Accent, or 
elſe ſome Mark uſed to point out the 
Syllable to be accented.  _ 

F what is here done, ſhou'd come 
within the Notice of any Gentleman 
who ſhould fo far like the Author's De- 
an and Method, as to think it worth 


improving, and wou'd be pleas'd to com- 


municats any Hints to that Purpoſe, 
they will be gratefully recetv'd and 
made Uſe ; if the favourable Recep- 
tion of this ' Eſſay, by the Publick, 
ſhould give Encouragement to another 
Edition. 


| 
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A Practical 


GRAMMAR 


OF THE 
Engliſh TONGUE. 
eus ens e $009 $00 $039 $006 cen berg ce 


n 
Of Grammar and its Parts. 


Queſtion. N EHAT's the End or 
ö N Deſign of Gram- 
mar? 

Anſwer. To teach 
us to ae our Thoughts in the beſt 
and moſt proper Manner, either in 
Speaking or Writing. 4 


E 2, How many Parts is Grammar | 


divided into FY 


* f — 


. Of in 
A. Four, viz. Orthoepy, Orthogra- 


phy, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Q, What is Orthoepyx ? 


A. Orthoepy is the Art of true 


Speaking, and gives Rules for right 


Pronunciation. 


9. What is Orthography ? 


A. Orthography is the Art of true 


Spelling, or it teaches us how to writs 
every Word with' proper Letters. 
9, What is Etymology? ' 


A. Etymology is that Part of Gram 


mar which teaches us what belongs to 


each Part of Speech; or to diſtinguiſh 


Words by their — Kinds, 
and Properties  / 

9, What is Syntax? 

A. Syntax is the right joining of 
Words in a Sengence, or Sentences to- 

ether. 

Of theſe 1 hall treat Aude; the four 
following Heads, viz.” 1}. Of Letters. 
2. Of Syllables; theſe two will compre- 
hend, Orthoepy, and Orthography. 
Of Words, or Etymology, and Ar of 
Syntax or Sentences. _ 

I have purpoſely omitted Profody, 
as more Properly relating to Poetry, 
hg - which 


© 


8 


Of LETTERS. 1 
which I pretend not to meddle with; 
but as much as is neceſſary to the 
Pronunciation of Proſe, will be com- 
prehended under my two firſt Heads. 


? W7 e 5 - ö * 
— 4 2 S. 1 0 + « 
— 20 0 ; 1 * 


CHAP. II. 
of LETTERS. 


9. HAT is a Letter ? 


A. A Letter is a Mark 
or Character, denoting a ſimple, un- 
compounded, articulate Sound. 

92, How many Letters are there in 
the Engliſh Tongue? | 
A. Twenty Six, viz. a, 6, c, 4. e, 


„ , m, n, o, Þ, 9. r. 


, n V5 5 * . 


2. How are the Letters divided? 
A. Into Vowels and Conſonants. 
9. What is a Vowel? 

A. A Vowel is a Letter denoting a 
full and perfect Sound of it ſelf, with- 
out the Help or Joining of dp other 
Letter to it. 


92. How many Vowels are there ? 
B 2 A, 


4 Of the VoweLs. 
A. Five, viz. a, e, i, o, u, and y 
at the End of Words, which is only a 
different Character, being either ſound- 
ed like (7) as in by, cry, fry, dry, thy, 
&c. or like (e) as in Holy, happy, mer- 
cy, & . bes 
2. How many Sounds has each of 
r 
A. Two in general: A ſhort and a 
long Sound, as in Lad, Lade, Met, 
Mete, Pip, Pipe, Rob, Robe, Tun, 


Ane. 


Of the Vowel A. 


9, When muſt the Vowel a be ſound: 
ed ſhort? 


of one Syllable) that end with a Con- 
ſonant, as bat, can, far, mad, &c. 
And when two of the ſame Conſonants 
meet in the middle of a Word, as in 
Batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. And 
when a ſingle Conſonant in the middle 
is ſounded double, as in Baniſb, Dra- 
gon, Habit, &c. 1 


A. In all Monoſyllables (i. e. Words 


WT 


Q@ 


wa e 


Of the VowEL A. 5 
. When muſt the Vowel @ be ſound- 
ed long ? 
A. In all Words of one Syllable that 
end with filent e, as make, Fate, late, 
Babe, Glade, &c. and when it ends a 
Syllable in Words of many Syllables, 
as in Cradle, Ladle, Cantemplation, 
Vexation, Conſideration, &c. 
9, Has @ any other Sound. beſides 
the Short and Long ? 
A. Yes, a broad Sound like au, as in 
all, ſhall, call, Ke. 
9, When muſt à be ſounded broad ? 
A. A is ſounded broad before I, in 
all, call, ſball, tall, Wall, &c. and 
their Derivatives, alto, calling, Tall. 
_ neſs, Wallflower, Kc. before Id, as 
4 bald, ſcald, &c. before I, as Stalk, 
a Talk, Walk; &c. before It, as Malt, 
Salt, &c. betwixt w and , in War, 
Warren, Ward, Warm, warn, and 
| their Derivatives, and in Watch, Na-. 
ter, Waſh, Wrath, &c. 
| 2. Does à retain its own proper 
Sound at the End of Words in the Eng- 
lib Tongue? 


— 


B 3 a 


6 Of the VowrI E. 
A. No, we have in Engliſb but ſeven 
Words that end in ea, which yet ſound 
e Long, viz. Lea, Flea, Plea, _—_ 
Tea, Yea, Pea. 


s > | 07 the Vowel E. 


Q, When muſt ebe ſounded ſhort ? 

A..Yn all Words or Syllables ending 
with one or more Conſonants, as V het, 
let, fret, Bed, Den, help, left, Helm, 

Hemp, dent,- bent, kept, herd, herb, 

Term, Hern, pert, Fleſh, Deſt, beſt, 
reſt, bleſt, Length, Strength, better, 
Letter, &c. 

9. When muſt e be ſounded long ? 

A. In Words of one Syllable having 
filent e at the End, as 


Bede 8 * 
: Pede d Proper Names. 
5 Vere | 
Crete an Iſland. 
Ere before that. 
Glebe Land. 
Glede a Kite. 
Here in this Place. 


Mede 


* 
I 
3 
3 
5 
a 
bl 
3 


V 


Of the Vo wil E. 7 


Mede a Median. 
Mere a Lake or Fen. 
Mete Meaſure. 

Rere hindermo ſt 
Scene in a Play. 
Scheme a Draught, 
Sphere a Globe. 


22 


And ſo it ought to be ſounded in 
there, were, where, tho theſe three by 
a corrupt and wrong Pronunciation, 


are commonly ſounded like a long. 
E is ſounded long alſo in the fol- 


\ 


lowing Words, Adbere, Apozeme, Au- 
ſtere, Blaſpheme, Cohere, Complete, 


Concede, Concrete, Convene, Extreme, 
Greve, Impede, Intercede, Inter fere, 
Intervene, Nicene, Obſcene, Portreve, 
Precede, Recede, Replete, Severe, Sin- 
cere, Superſede, Supreme. 

Note that Complete, Replete, Ex- 
treme, Supreme, are often ſpelt with 
ea, as Compleat, Repleat, &c. but 
ſince they are ſpelt both Ways, I 


would not omit them. 


B4 2. 


8 Of the VowEL E. 

9, With what other Letters is the 
long Sound of e uſually written in the 
Middle of Words? 

A. With ea in arrear, appear, Bead, 
Beaſt, ceaſe, conceal, compleat, Deal, 
fear, glean, hear, near, Veal, Wheat, 
Zeal, &c. with ei in conceit, conceive, 
deceit, deceive, either, aber. In- 
vergle, Receipt, Receive, Seize, Weila, 
Kc. with ze in ee ehe, Belief, 
Believe, Befiege, Bier, Brie ef, Caſbier, 
. Chief, Cieling, Field, Fiend, Frontier, 
grief, grieve, grievance, grievous, Lief, 
Liege, Mulitier, Piece, Piedmont, 


Pierce, Prieſt, Relief, Relieve, Re- 


price, Siege, Shrieve, Shriek, Sieve, 


Shield, . Thief, Thieve, Thiewes, Thie- 


v7, Thievery, Yield; with ee in Bleed, | 


x Creed, Reed, Seed, &c. 


2. Is fingle e ever ſounded Long at 
the End of Words ? 


A. Yes, at the End of ſome proper 
Names, as Phwebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, 
Kantippe, and ought to 2 ſo at the 

End of all Greek and Latin Names, and 
in Epitome, alſo in he, ſhe, me, we, be, 
and ye, but theſe laſt are ſounded as, and 


wou'd 


of the VowEL E. o/ 


EE | 


wou'd better be writ with, ee, and in 


fingle e to diſtinguiſh it from the Per- 
ſonal Name or Pronoun thee. In all 
other Words the e Final is Silent, and 
has now no proper Sound of its own. . 

9, How many Ways is the Sound of 
2 written at the End of Words? 

A. Five, 1, by y, as in holy, happy, 
daily, &c. 2, by ie, as in Craiſie, buſie, 
Gypfie, (tho' ie is now generally chang- 


ed into Y, as in eaſy, figntfy, &c.) 3, 


the Article the, which is writ with a 


by ey, as in Angleſey, Honey, Balconey, 
Cockney, Humphrey, Key, Ramey, 
&c. (and here alſo it is cuſtomary in 


many Words to omit the e.) 4, by ec, 
as in agree, Bee, Chaldee, Knee, Pba- 
wiſee, Sadducee. 5, in a few Words by 
ea, as in Flea, Plea, Pea, Lea, Sea, 


Tea, yea 


2. What's the Uſe of ſilent e? 
A. It ſerves to lengthen the forego- 


| ing Vowel, and ſoftens c, g, and 1b, 


as in mad, made, met, mete, bit, bite, 
not, note, T un, Tune, Lac, Lace, Rag, 


| Rage, Stag, Stage, bug , huge, breath, 


breathe, Bath, Bathe, Veath, Sheathe,. 


3 Cloth , 
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Cloth, Clothe, &c. And it muſt be al- 
ways written after c and g. when ſound- 
d ſoft either in the End or Middle of 
Words, as in Advance, Advancement, 

Encourage, Encouragement, unleſs : fol- 
lows em, as in vicious, raging, &c. or 
wheng is ſoften'd by d coming before it, 

as in Judgment, &c. 

2, What other Letters require ſilent 
e after them? 

A. I and v never end any Engh/Þ 
Words, without ſilent e after them, 
and o and very few. 

9. In whatother Poſitions is e filent ? 

A. Before n at the End of Words, 
as in even, eleven, ſeven, Heaven, 
Bounden, beaten, (for which Reaſon in 
moſt of the foregoing Words, and many 
others the e is now omitted in the laft 
Syllable) except proper Names, as Eden, 
Eben. 

9. Is e ſounded after v at the End 
of Words? 

A. No; but it is changed into a Pre- | 
ceding u, as Fire ſounds Fiur, Defire 
Deſiur, Mare Maur, more mour, and 
ſo it is ſounded in Rere, Acre, Mea- 
gre, * _ . 
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2. Does the adding s after the ſilent 

eat the end'of Words give any Sound 
to the e? 

A. If the Word ends with Be, ** 
ys ke, le, me, ne, pe, re, te or ve, 
the e remains filent, tho' 5 be added, 
as in Bribe Bribes, Tide Tides, Wife . 
Wifes, lite likes, Tale Tales, Name 
Names, Wine Wines, Stripe Stripes, 
Share © Shares, date dotes, thrive 
thrives, &c. 

But if the Word ends with ce, ge, 
eh, ſh, ſe, x, or ze, then the adding s 

| makes another Syllable, as in Face Fa- 
ces, Stage Stages, Church, Churches, 
wiſh Wiſhes, Horſe Horſes, Box W 


amaze amazes, &c. 


i O the Vowel I. 


2, How many and has the Vow- 
el ?? 


A. Five; i Long, 2 Short, vor ee, 

and » Short, 
2. When muſt 7 be ſounded Long ? 
A. In all Monoſyllables that end 
with filent e, as has been already ob- 
B 6 ſerw d 
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| ſerv'd of all the Vowels, and alſo before 
350, as bigh, ſigb, nigh; gbt, as fight, 
mig bt, Night, Right, Sight; gn, as 
Sign, Defign ; ld, as Child, mild, wn 
except butld, guild; mb, as climb; b 
as find, kind, ng; rind. 

9. When muſt i be ſounded ſhort ? 

Ai. In all Monoſyllables ending with 
a fingle Conſonant, as bid, did, win, 
An, pin, bit, Enit, pit, fit, or with 
wo of che ſame Conſonants, as Bill, 
Hill, will; or when two of the fame 
Conſonants come together 1 in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, as in bitter, Billow, 
winner, dinner, =” 

9, What otherSound has theVowel i? 

A. I befqre r follow'd by another 
Conſonant 1 10 the ſame 8 yllable, is fre- 
quently founded like mort u, as in Birch, 
girt, Sbirt, Sir, Sirname, as it is fre- 

xquently written Shirt, or Squirt, third, 
thirty, thirſt, and their Derivatives, | 
Dirty, thirty, thirſty, &c. Except ir, | 
when it is put for in, as in irreverent, 
irrevocable, irretrievable , irreligi- 


eus, Ec. 


| 7 N 
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1 baum er, on, and after A, gene- 
rally ſounds like „ as in Bullion, Oni- 
an, Communion, Holler, Collier, Pan- 
nier, &c, Celeſtial, Chriftan, Com- 
buſtion Queſtion, &c. and in Pointard. 
It is alſo ſometimes ſounded like ee, 

as in Mac bine, Shire, and Magazine, 


Ny” Does i end any wa wy Word; >. 
A. No, not one. 


Of the Vowel O. 
2. How manySounds hastheVowelo? 
A. Four, viz. 1, o Long, as in go, 
Io, fo. a, o Short, as in hot, not, Plot, 
| Shot: 3, like oo, as in Rome, Tomb, 
Womb, move, prove. 4, u Short, as in 
come, ſome, Monk, Month. 


A When muſt o be ſounded Long? ? 


A. Before I, ld, It, It, and ugh, as 


Poll, Scroll, Toll, Bola, Gold, ſold, told, 
except Solder, ſounded corruptly Sodder, 
Bolt, Colt, Hole, Jolt, Bolſter, Upbol- 
terer, though, although, through or 
thorough (now written, tho', altho” ,thro', 
or My ,) and ſometimice before 1 and 
av, as in Poſt, blow, ſhow, bow, Crop, 


knaw,, 


= 


* 
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know, and in all Monoſyllables ending 
with filent e, as Note, Pope, Robe, Rope, 
Sope, alſo when it ends the Syllable, as 
in Glory, glorious, &c. _ 
9. Whenmuſto be ſounded Short? 
A. In all Monoſyllables that end 
with a ſingle Conſonant, as nod, trod, 
Dag, Log, Hog, Hop, Mop, Stop, for, 
nor, hot, Sot, Box, Cox, Fox, &c. al- 
fo before two of the ſame Conſonants 
in the Middle of a Word, as collect, cor- 
rect, comment, Cotton; and when the 
Conſonant in the Middle is founded 
double, as in Body, Codicile, notable. 
It is ſometimes obſcure: or ſilent before 
n at the End of a Word, as in Hatton, 
Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Fal- 
con, Glutton, Mutton. 
2. When is o ſounded like ſhort 2 ? 
A. Before 4, m, r, v, and th, as 
Colour, Colony, Columbine, &c. Coms 
fort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, 
random, &c. Wor! d, work, Mor- 
ſhip, Kc. Brother, Mather, 8 der, ; 
&c. (except Broth, Froth, Cloth, Meth, 
Troth, wroth,) Glove, Love, (except 
Rove, Grove, ſtrove, and in move, 
where. 
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where it ſounds like oo,) ron, in the fol- 
lowing Words ſounds urn, as Apron, 
Gitron, Iron, inviron, Saffrons | 


Of the Vowel U. 


9. How many Sounds has the Vo- 
wel 4? | 
A. Two, a Long and a Short, as 
Tun, Tune.” | 

9. When muſt u be ſounded Short? 

A, In all Words or Syllables 
end with a Conſonant or Conſonant 
as dub, grub, rub, gun, burſt, ruſt, 
_ muſt, Bucket, Bulruſh, Burniſh, Cur- 
tain, Cuſtom, Clutter, mutter. | 

2. When muſt u be ſounded Long? 

A. In all Monoſyllables that end 
with filent e, as Cube, Tube, -duce, 
ſpruce, truce, mute, Brute, Lute, ex- 
cept curſe, nurſe, Purſe, grudge, Fudge, 
trudge. Tho! e at the End of theſe 
laſt Words, ſeems to be redundant, and 
of no Uſe, and may therefore be omit- 
ted. It is alſo long before and after e, 
in the ſame Syllable; as in accrue, A. 
gue, Avenue, Euchariſt, Eunuch, Eu- 
© ja. pbrates, 
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_ -pbrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, 


Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euftace, 
Euterpe, Eutyc hes, and in all proper 


Names, Deuteronomy, Feud, Grandeur, 
Pleurifie, Pleuritich, Rheumatich, Rheu- 


matiſm, Rheum, &c. Except in Rogue, 
Jogue, Synagogue, Tongue, Prorogue, 
&c. where the # is added to harden 
dhe . 
© "IT. likewiſe Long when it r a 
Syllable, in Words of many Syllables, 


. . or before a Conſonant follow'd by a- 


nother Vowel; as in curious, Unity, 
Union, Impurity, Impunity, Furious, 
Purity, Security, . Impor- 


tunity, &c. | 
Do we give the Sound of to any 


| other Letters ? 


A. We give the ſhort Sound of 1, 


by the Corruptneſs of our Pronuncia- 
tion to a, e, i, and o, before , in the 
following Words, viz. Altar, angular, 
Calendar, jocular, medlar, Pedlar, 


- . Pillor, Salas: &c. Birch, Dirt, Shire, 


Sir, &c. Adder, alter, Addlterer , 


Auger, a Tool, Balliſters, Banner, 


PO Croſier, Crupper, Daughter, 
&c. 
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&c. Anceſtors, Actors, Adminiſtrator, 
Ambaſſador, Anchor, Aſſeſſor, Cor- 
rector, Counſellor, Oppreſſor, &c. ure, 
at the End of theſe Words Adventure, 


Architecture, conjecture, Creature, Fea- 


ture, Figure, Fracture, Furniture, Gef- 
ture, Incloſure, Indenture, Injure, Foin- 
ture, Functure, Lecture, Leiſure, Ma- 
nufatture, Mixture, Nature, Nurture, 
Overture, Paſture, peradventure, Pic- 
ture, Pleaſure, Poſture, Preſſure, Rap- 
ture, Rupture, Scripture, Sculpture, 
Stature, Structure, Super lructure, 
tenure, tincture, Torture, Treaſure, 
Venture, Veſture, Ver dure. 


D Does u end any Engliſb Words? 


A. Only theſe four, you, thou, lieu, 
and adieu; the two laſt we have from 
the French. EY 


— 


Of the double Yowels. 


Qi. What do you mean by a Double 
' Vowel ? 2 1 55 712 
A. Two Vowels together, and mak- 

ing but one Sound or Syllable; of —_— 
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18 Of the Proper Double Vowkls. 
_ are two Sorts, Proper and Impro- 


| 2 What do you mean ie Froper 
Double Vowel ? 


A. The mixture of two Vowels in 


. Syllable, making a diſtinct Sound 
from either, and all the other Vowels, 


as ai in fair, au in laud, ee in bleed, 


oi in void, oo in food, and ou in Houſe. 

9. How many proper double Vo- 
wels are there in Engliſo? 

A. Six, ai, au, ee, oi, oo, and ou. 

Q. Do they always retain their mixt 
Sound ? 

A. Not always, for ai is ſometimes 
ſounded e or : Short, as in Again, Vil- 
lain, Fountain, Mainſcot, Captain, 
&c. but ee always retains its long Sound, 


as in Creed, as does au, as in /aud, 


fraud, &c. oo is ſometimes ſounded like 
#4 Short, as in Blood and Flood, and like 
o Long in Door, Floor, Moor; ou varies 
to o Long in Soul, Snow, know; to 1 
Short in couple, trouble, Scourge, and to 
00, in could, would, ſhould, now written, 


cou d, wou'd, ſhau'd. 
2 
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Q. Are the Sounds of the Proper 
Double Vowels always written with 
the ſame Letters, 

A. No, for ai, au, oi, and om, 
never end any Engli/þ Word, but are 
changed into ay, aw, oy, and ow, as in 
Day, Dray, Clay, &c. Claw, Paw, 
raw, ſaw, Fackdaw, &c. Boy, coy, Foy, 
deſtroy, employ, &c. Bow, now, Cow, 
Sow, Plow, enow, oo never begins or 


ends any Engliſh Word. 
Of the Improper Double V wel. 


Q. What do you mean by an Im- 
proper Double Vowel ? 

A. The meeting of two Vowels in a 
Syllable without any Mixture of their 
Sound; one being always ſilent. | 

9. How many Improper Double 
Vowels have we? 

A. Nine, aa, ea, eo, eu, ie, oa, oe, 
ue and ui. 

Q. What are their uſual Sounds? 
A. Aa ſounds à as in Aaron, and 
is not to be met with in any common 
Word ; ea has four Sounds, a Long 

in 
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in bear, fivear, tear, wear, &c. a Short 
in Heart, bearken, &c. e Short in al- 


ready, ready, Beard, Bread, Breaſt, 


Head, &c. e Long in appear, arrear, 


Fear, near, Bead, conceal, Deal, V. ual, | 


clean, glean, &c. 

Eo ſounds e Short, as in Feoffee, Fee- 
pardy, Leopard; and e Long, as in 
People, Feodary ; and o Short in George. 
Eu or e ſounds Long, as in Deuce, 
Deuteronomy, Pleuriſie, dew, few, 
Pew, Pewter, &c. . 2 

Je ſounds e Long, in Cieling, Ca- 
Hier, Field, Frontier, &c. e Short in 
Pierce, fierce, &c. and e or f long at 
the end of Words, as in craſie, buſfe, 


_ Gypfee, Cruciſie, digniſie, &c. But in- 


ſtead of i e at the End we generally now 


write y, as crafy, buſy, &c. 


Ei ſounds ar, or 4 Long, as in fergn, 


eight, &c. and e Long in perceive, de- 


cit. deceive, &c. 

Oa moſtly ſounds o Long, as in 
Cloak, Coaſt, doat, flaat,Goat, broach, ap- 
proacb, hoary, Load, Moat, Oak \ poach, 
roam, Soap, Soal a Fiſh, Taad, Wead; 

but like au in broad, abroad, 2s 
| an 


—_ 
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and ai in Goal, a Priſon ; now writ-. 
ten Jail. 

Oe ſounds ſometimes e as in OEco- 
nomy, OEdipus, OEcumenical, OEcono- 
mical; and ſometimes o Long, as in 
Cree (of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Moe; 
Shoe, and Woe to make Love wou'd bet- 
ter be written SH, Woe. 

De ſounds * Long, as in accrue, A. 
venue, cue, due, enſue, Feſcue, Glue, 
hue, perdue, purſue, refidue, Retinue, 
Rue, &c. ue aſter g, ſerves only to har- 
den g, and lengthen the foregoing Vo- 
wel, as in Apologue, Catalogue, Col- 
legue, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, _ 
Epilogue, Fatigue, Intrigue, League, 
Plague, Prologue, Prorogue, Rogue, 
Synagogue, T heologue, Tongue, Vogue. 

Ui ſounds 7 long in begutle, Guide, 
diſguiſe, quite, &c. i Short in Guil- 
ford, build, rebuild, &c. and u Long 

in Bruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. 


* 
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22 Of the ConsoxnanrTs, 


Of the CONSONANTsS. 


| E ' HAT is a Conſonant? 
| ve A. A Conſonant is a 


| 1 that cannot be ſounded without 


adding a Vowel before or after it; as 


m which is ſounded as em; d, which 


is ſounded as de. 

How many Conſonants have we 
in the Engliſb Tongue? 
A. Twenty one, viz. b, c, 4, Vg. 
b, J, K, l, n, n, p, 75 5 ft, U, W, X, 


22 Q. How are they divided * 
A. Into Mutes and Half Vowels. 
Q. What is a Mute? | 
A. A Letter which makes no Sound 


without a Vowel added, ſuch are ö, c, 
J., J, , þ,q f, v. | 


2 What's a Half Vowel! ? 


N . Pa 
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A. A Half Vowel is a Letter that 


has ſome imperfect Sound without a 


Vowel added, ſuch are 7, h, I, m, u, r 


„ x, y, four of which are alſo called 8 


Liquids, vigz. J, m, u, r, becauſe of that 
eaſy Motion with which they nimbly 
glide away after a Mute in the ſame 
Syllable, without any Stand, as pro in 


probable. 
. Have the Conſonants any great 


Variety or Difficulty in their Sounds . 


A. No, eſpecially theſe, , d, f, b, j. 


4, % m, , P, 0; 7, v, £3 the reſt have 


5 ſome Variety, which ſhall be explain d. 


2. How many Sounds has c ? 

A. Two, a hard Sound like &, as in 
Cat, coſt, Cup, and a ſoft Sound like 5 
as in City, Cell, Cypreſs. - 

Q. When muſt C be ſounded hard ? 

A. C is always ſounded hard before a, 
o, u, I, ander, as in can, Cord, Cub, clean, 
Crab. 

2. When muſt c be ſounded ſoft ? 

A. Before e, i and y, as in ceaſe, Ce- 


ment, City, Cypber, and before an Apo- 


ſtropbe (') denoting the abſence of 65 
as in e for Placed. 
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QA. How muſt the hard Sound of c or 
be written before e and z? 

A. This hard Sound before e, i, and 
u, is always writ with X, as in 4eep, 
kill, know, knack, but before all other 
Conſonants with : as Character, clear, 
cringe. © 
Q. How many Sounds has 5? 

A. Two, a ſharp or hiſſing (which is 
its natural) Sound; but at the End of 
Words, and ſometimes between two 
Vowels in the Middle, it has an 9b/cure, 
ſoft Sound like 2. 


Give me ſome Examples of the 


hiffing Sound. 
A. This, thus, us, yes. But in all 
Words of one Syllable, except theſe 


four that end with this ſtrong Sound 


of 5, it muſt be written with , as 
oy 5, Bliſs, & cc. It has always this Sound 


er ou, as in gracious, glorious, Rigb- 
85 n R:ghteouſneſs, gloriouſly, &c. 
. Give me ſome Examples of the. 


0 ſoft dard of s. 


A. As, has, is, his, and it is always 
thus ſounded at the End of Words of 
one Syllable _— with fingle 5, ex- 

8 * 


” 
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cept the four above mentioned, and 


between two Vowels in the Middle of 


many Words, as in Adviſe, Reaſon, 
Priſon, Wiſely, &c. wa 

Q. Is not ? ſometimes ſounded like 
hiſſing 5? i | 

A. When F comes before :, follow'd 
by another Vowel, it ſounds like the 
acute, or hiſſing s, as in Nation, No- 
tion, Potion, Expatiate, &c. Except 
when it begins a Word, as Ties, Tierce, 
Tiara, or, when it follows s or x, for 
then it keeps its own Sound, as in Que- 
ftion, Fuſtian, Combuſtion, Beſtial. 
' ©. Ifc, , and t, before i, follow'd 
by another Vowel ſound alike, as in 
Perſuaſion, Muſician, Section, Imita- 
tion, how ſhall I know which of them 
to write? bn | 

A. All Words of this Kind are de- 
riv'd from others, and therefore when 
the original Words end in de, s, or ſe, 
then /i is uſed, as Perſuade Perſuaſion, 
Delude Deluſion, Confeſs Confeſſion , 
Confuſe Confufion, &c. If with ce or 
ck, or hard c, then ci is uſed; as Grace 


Gracious, Mufick Mufician, Phyjick 


— 
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Phyficitan, Logic Logician, &c. But if 
with t, or te, then 77 is uſed, as Ele 
Election, Sect Section, Imitate Imita- 
tion, Contract Contraction, Ferment 
Fermentation, &c. Except Submit Sub- 
miſſion, Permit Perm. ſn 
9. There being no Difference in the 
Sound of s and c, before e, i, and 9, 
how will you know when to write the 
one, and when the other? 
A. There are no certain Rules for 
this Purpoſe, but by the following Ob- 
+ ſervations, the Difficulty will be in a 
good Meaſure removed. 
Ob/. 1. Moſt Words beginning with 
the Sound of s, muſt be written with 
g, except theſe with c before e. 
Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, 
Celebrate, Celebration, Celebrious, Ce- 
lebrity, Celerity, Celeſtial, Celebacy, 
Celebate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, Gel- 
lariſt, Celſitude, Cement, Cementati- 
on, Cenſe, Cenſer, Cenſor, Cenſorious, 
Cenſure, Cent, Centaur, Centaury, 
Centory, or Centuary, an Herb; Cen- 
ter, Centinody, Centinel, Centry, Cen- 
tuple, Centurion, Century, Cephalic, 

FSR oh. 3 CTere- 
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Cere-Cloth, Ceremonial, Ceremonious, 
Ceremony, Certain, Certatnly, Certain- 
ty, Certificate, Certifie, Certitude, Ce- 
rulean, Ceruſe, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſi- 
on, Ceterach, and theſe proper Names, 
Cecrops, Celſus, Cephas,, Cerberus, Ce- 
rintbus, Ceres, Ceſar. 

And theſe of c, before i and y. 
Cicatrice, Cicatricula, Cicatrize, 
Cicely, Ciches, Cichlings, Cieling, Ci 
chory, Cilerie , Cinders, Cinnabar, 
Cinque - Foil. Cinnamon, Cinque - Ports 
Ciperus, Cion or Scion, Cipher, Circle, 
Circlet, Circular, Circuit, Circulate, 
Circulation, Circulatory, Circumciſe, | 
and all Compounds of Circum, Ciſtern, 
Citidal, Citarion, Citation, Cite, Citi- 
zen, Citrine or Citrean, Citron, Cit- 
tern, Citrul, City, Cives, Civet, Ci- 
vil, Civilian, Civility, Civilize, Civi- 
lied. And theſe proper Names, Ci- 
cero, Cilicia, Cicilia, Cimbrians, Cim- 
merians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Ce rys 
Ciiſſa, Ciſtertian. : ee 
bels, 9 Cycle, Cyclometry, 
Cyclops, Cygnet, Cylinder, Cylindri- 
cal, Gamba, Cynic, Cynical, Cynthia, 
| Cyprian, 
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Cyprian, Cypreſs, a x eh Cyril, Cy- 
icłs. 
Ob. 2. The Sound of s in the Mid- 
dle of Words, is uſually written with g. 
Except Acerbity, Acetofity, Adjacent, 
Anceſtors, Antecedent, Artificer, Can- 


cel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 


cellor, Chancellorſhip, Chancery, Con- 
ceal, Concede, Conceit, Conceitedneſs, 
Conceive, Concent, Agreement or Har- 
mony in Muſick: Concenter, Concen- 
trick, Concern, Chalcedony, Concern- 
ment, Concert, Concertation, Conceſ- 
ion, Deceaſe, Decede, Deceit, Deceive, 
December, Decency, Decenni al, Decent, 
Deception , Deceptive , Decertation : 
Deceſſion, Exceed, Excel, Excellency, 
Except, Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, Gro- 
cery, Immarceſfible, Imperceptible, In- 
cendiary, Incence, Incarcerate, Inca- 
pacity, Incentive, Inceſſant, Tnceſſant- 


ty, Inceſt, Inceſtuous, Innocence, Inno- 


cent, Intercede, Interceſſor, I. nterceſſ Jon, 
Intercept, Macerate, Magmnificence , 
Magnificent, Mercenary, Mercer, Mer- 
cy, Mumficence, Munficent, Neceſſary, 
N. 8 0 es, N wo Neceſſity, Ne- 


ceſſitous- 
85 
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Necromancer, Necromancy, 


ceſſitous, 
Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, Pre- 
cede, Precedency, Precedent, Precept, 
Preceptive, Predeceſſors, Saucer, Sin- 
cere, Sincerity, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sor-. 


cery, Macedon, Macedonia, Acid, Aci- 


dity, Accident, Ancient, 
Galliciſin, &c. Inciſin; Anticipate, 
Artificial, Aſſociate, Audacious, Au- 


dacity, Benefice, Beneficial, Benefici- 


ant, Calcine, Calcinate, Capacious, Ca- 
pacitate, Capacity, Council, Conciſe, 
Cruciate, Crucible, Crucify, Crucifix, 


Decide, Decimal, Decimate, Dect- 


mation, Decipher, Decifion, Deciſive, 
Deficiency, Delicious, Docible, Doci- 
bility, Efficacious, Efficient, Eſpecially, 
Exception, Exerciſe, Exciſe, Exciſe- 
Man, Excifion, Excite, Excruciate, 


Explicit, Facil, Facilitate, Facilita- 
tion, Facility, Pelicitate, Felicity, Fa- 


cetious, Facetiouſly, Facetiouſneſs, For- 


cible, Forcibly, Gracious, Implicitly, Im- 


plicit, Incapacitate, Incapacity, Inau- 
ſpictous, Incident, Incidentally, In- 
circle, 
vincible, Fudicial, Fudicious, Loqua- 

C 3 cious 


Angliciſin, 


Inciſion, Inciſure, Incite, In- 
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cious, Loquacity, Medicinal, Multipli- 
city, Municipal, Nuncto, Officiate, Of- 
fictous, Paciſy, Pacifick, Parcimony, 
Parricide, Participate, Pencil, Per- 
Hicacious, Perſpicacity, Pervicacious, 
Pertinacious, Precinct, Preci ous, Pre- 
cipice, Precipitate, Preci pitation, Pre- 
ciſe, Preciſely, Prejudicial, Profici- 
ent, Pronunciation, Provincial, Rapa- 
cious, Ratiocination, Reciprocal, Re- 
cital, veg Reconcile, Reconcileable, 
Rouncivals, Sagacious, Sagacity, Sici- 
ly, Simplicity, Soctable, Sociableneſs, 
Sociery, Socinians, Soleciſin, Solicite, 
Solicitation, Solicitor, Solicitous, $6 
licitude, Solſticial, Spacious, Special, 
uy ally, Specifical, Species, Specifie, 
Specimen, Specious, Sufficiency, Suffi- 
czent, Supercilious, Superficial, Super- 
ficies, Suſpicious, Tacit, Taciturnity, 
Turciſm, Veracity, Vi Tuacity, Voracity, 
Voractous. 

Ob/. 3. Moſt Words ending in the 
Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, mult 
be written with ce, not /e, except A.- 
baſe, Abſtruſe, Baſe, Caſe, Ceaſe, Amuſe, 
1 n Bale, Dauer , Geeſe, 


Tmbrace, 
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Embrace, Encreaſe, Mortiſe, Paradiſe, 
Profuſe, Promiſe, Recluſe, Treatiſe, 
Abuſe, Diſuſe, Excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, 
Mouſe, Refuſe, Uſe, Cloſe, Looſe. 
O5. 4. Moſt Words ending ance, 
ence, ince, once, and unce, muſt be 
written with e between the » and e, 
except Denſe, Condenſe, Diſpenſe, Im- 
menſe, Tenſe, Intenſe, Propenſe, Suſ= 
penſe, Senſe. 
- O#/. 5. Moſt Words ending with the 
Sound of {or ſe, muſt be written with 
cy, except Apoſtaſy, Buſy, Controverſy, 
Courteſy, Ecſtacy, Eaſy, Epilepſy, Fun- 
i, Frenſy or Frenzy, Gipſy, Greaſy, 
"Hereſy, Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Lepriy 
Palſy, Panſy a Flower; Pleuriſy, Poſy, 
Purſy, Que, Canſy, Propheſy, Cauſey, 
Clumſey, Kerſey, Linſeywoolſey, Malm- 
fey, Tolſey, Whimſey. — 
 'O8/.'6. Moſt Words ending in the 
Sound arce, erce, orce, urce, muſt be 
written with's between 7 and e, except 
Amerce, Divorce, Farce, Fierce, Force, 
Pierce, Scarce, Source, 
After ou, s ſoft muſt be written and 
not Cc; as Houfe, to Houfe ; Mouſe, to 
C 4 | Mouſe; 
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Mouſe; Rouſe, to Rouſe; unleſs 1 in- 
terpoſes, and then it muſt be with c, 


as Bounce, Flounce, Ounce, &c. 

K Is ha Letter? | 
A. Tho' 5 has been excluded, the 
Number of Letters by ſome, yer that 
it is a Letter, is. evident from the fol- 
. lowing Words, where it has its proper 
Sound, as Hand, Hare, Hope, Hell, 
Hill, for if the h be left out, they alter 
their Sound and Sipnification, and be- 
come and, are, ope, ell, ill, and tho' it be 
ſometimes filent, ſo are many other 
Conſonants in particular Poſitions 
but no one will therefore ſay, they may 
be ſtruck out of the Alphabet. It fol- 
lows wv, but is ſounded before it as in 
* ben, White, pronounc'd Hwen, Hwite. 


21 Has ja any Variety in its Sound? 


A. No; being always ſounded like 
ſoft g, in Ginger, and when ever this 
ſoft Sound comes before a, o, and u, it 
muſt be written with . 

Q. How is q Sounded ? 

A. Kue, and has always a « after it, 
and begins all Words with that Sound. 
It ends no Word without ue after it, 


and 
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and that in but few Words of Prench 
Termination; as Antique, Oblique, 
Pique, Barque, Cinque. 
2. How many Sounds has g? 
A. Two, a hard guttural Sound, as 
in Game, Gold, Gum, and a ſoft Sound, | 
as in Danger, Gentle, Ginger, 
9. When muſt g be ſounded hard? 
A. G is always ſounded hard before 
45 0, u, and at the End of Words, un- 
leſs itis ſoften'd by d or e, as Bag Bade, 
Cag Cage, Rag Rage, Hog Hodge, Lag 
Lodge, Dog Dodge, Hug Huge, &c. 
2, When muſt g be ſounded ſoft ? 


A. G is uſually ſounded ſoft before g 


e, ĩ andy, as in Gender, Gentle, Ginger, 
Gypfie, unleſs it be harden d by þ or u, 
as in Guide, Guilt, Guile, Gueſt, Gheſs, 
&c. It retains its native Guttural Sound. 
before e, in theſe Words, Altogether, 
Anger, Augur, Beget, Conger-Eel, Fin- 
ger, Forget, Gear or Geer, Geeſe, 
Geld, Guelderland, Gelder, Gelding, 
Get, Gewgaws, Hanger, Hunger, 
Hungerford, Linger, Longer, Monger, 
Springetßh obſolete, Stringed, Eager, 
W ingel, Ww ringeth, Wrongeth, now 

C 5  vritten 
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written Wrings, Wrongs; and in al! 


Words derived from Long, Strong, Big, 
Beg, Sing, Bring. 

G is hard before 7 in the following 
Words, as Begin, Give, Forgive, 
Gibberiſh, Gibblegabble, Giddy, Gift, 


Gig, Giggle, Giglet, Gilt, Gilder, 


Guilt-head, Gimlet, Gimp, Gird, Gir- 
der, Girdle, Girdler, Girt, Girl, Girth, 
| Gittern, Gizzard ; with all the Com- 
pounds and Words derived from any of 
theſe, and in theſe proper Names, Ar- 
8 le, Gibbons, Giddens, Gidon, Gills. 

Whenſoever two gg s come together, 
they are both hard, tho e, i or y follow 
them. 

9. What Ganſoongts will follow 8 
in the ſame Syllable ? 

A. H. 6, n,andr, and make g hard, 
as in Ge, Ghoſt, Glad, Great, Ground 
&c. but in Gnat, Gnaw, Gnaſh, Gno- 
mon, the g is mute and ſilent, and in 
Phlegm. 

9. Is gh ſounded in the End of ' 
Words? 

A. Gb at the End of ſome few 
Words is ſounded like as in Cough, 


Trough, 


4 
my 
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Trough, Tough, Rough, Enough, and 


Laugh; in all other Words it is ſilent, 


and ſeems only added to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel, as in High, Nigb, 


Sigh, Light, Might, Night, &c. 
Taught, Ought, Thought, Though, Al- 


Hh Through, thi three laſt Words 


are now written, Th, Altho, Thro', or 
Thor. 


9. Is g ſounded before u in the End 


of Words:? 


A. G before n in the End of Words, 
is generally ſilent, and only ſerves to 
lengthen the preceding Vowel, _ in 
Sign, Defign, Enfign, Conſign, &e | 
Except Lign-Aloes, Benign, Condigh, 
Maligu. In theſe it was heretofore 


founded, but is now ſilent. 


2. How is ch ſounded? 

A. Ch has a Sound ariſing from the 
Compoſition peculiar to our Lang. 
not unlike %, as in Church, Chance, 


Branch, Rich, Much, &c. and like 
F#, in Words deriv'd from the Frencb, 


as Chaiſe, Champaign, Chevalier, Ca- 
puchin, Machine, &c. except Chart, 
Chord, and other Words deriy' d from 

C 6 _ 
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the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, eſpe- 
cially proper Names. 
9. How is ph ſounded ? 
A. Ph, whether they begin or end 
the Syllable, are always ſounded like 7, 
except in Phthific, Phthifical, where 
they are wholly filent. 
2. How is /þ ſounded? 
A. $h is ſounded like /, as in Ship, &c. 
2. How many Sounds has th? 
A. Two, one ſoft like d, as in 
Thou, Thee, Tine, This, T hat, Thoſe, 
&c. elſewhere it has a ſtronger Sou nd, 
as in With, Within, Through, Think, 
Thrive, Throw, Thruſt, Thi bieb, Thing, 
Thenk, Se. 
9. What's the proper Sound of ve or 
v Conſonant, as tis commonly call'd ? 
A. The Sound of this Letter is very 
near that of /, and they only differ as 
P and B. 
2 In what Poſitions i is ituſed? 
A. It goes before all the Vowels; but 
never follows them without filent e at- . 
ter it, or at leaſt underſtood, as in Vain, 
Vein, Vice, Voice, Vulgar, Have, Leave, 
1 Love, wav'd, Lov'd, for Saved, 
Loved. 
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Loved. It follows the Conſonants / and 
.r, as Calves, Carve, &c. 

9, How many Sounds has w ? 

A. is ſaid to be both a Vowel and 
Conſonant ; before the Vowels, it is a 
Conſonant, asin Want, Went, Winter, 
but after a, e, o, it is a Vowel, as in 


Awl, Bawl, Crawl, Dew, Few, Bow, 


How, Now, &c. But whenever it is 
pronounced in the Beginning of a Word 
or Syllable, it has the Sound of oo 
ſwiftly pronounced, as. in Want, Went, 
Wipe, When, White, Thwart, which 


ſound Ooant, Ocent, Ooipe, Hooen, 


Hooite, T hooart. | 
9. In what Poſition is w uſed ? 
A. W goes before all the Vowels but 


Fo 1, it is placed before h, but ſounded after 


it, as W hen, White, ſounded Hen, 


2 Hooen, Hwite, Hootte ; it alſo goes be- 


fore r, but is generally Glent in this Po- 
ſition; as in Wrath, Wrench, Wring, 
Wrong, &c. it follows, d, s, f, and? 
as in Dwindle, Swim, Twain, Thwart, 
Ke. 


8 * * any Variety in its Sound? 
A. No, 
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A. No, being always ſounded as cs, 
or Es. 

9. In what Poſitions is it uſed ? 

A. It begins no common Words, 
only proper Names, as Xanthe, Xan- 
thus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenocra- 
tes, Xenophanes, Xenophon, Xerxes, 
and a few others. It always ends, but 


never begins a Syllable, and has ſome- 
times c after it, but never 5. 


23 How many Ways may the ſound 
of x be expreſs'd? 
A. Six, 1. At the End of ſhort Syl- 
lables by chs, as Backs, Necks, Sticks, 
Rocks, Ducks. Bricks, Mocks, &c. 2. 
At the End of Syllables made long by 
a Double Vowel, it is expreſs'd by ks, 
as Books, Looks, Breaks, Speaks, &c. 
3. By cc in the Middle of Words, 
when e or i follows them, as Accelerate, 
Accent, Accept, Acceptati on, Acceſs, 
Acceſſible, Acceſſion, Acceſſory, or Ac- 
ceſſary, Accidence, Accident, Acciden- 
tal, Occident, Occidental, Succeed , 
8 ucceſs, Succeſſor, Succedaneous, Suc- 
ceſsful, Succinft, Succinttneſs. 4. By 
&@ in Words ending in action, ection, 


ection, 
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oction, uction, and unction; as Extrac- 
tion, Perfection, Prediction, Concocti- 
on, Deſtruction, Compunction, only ex- 
cept Complexion, Reflection. 5. By & 
at the End of ſome Words, as Abftratts, 
Acts, Contracts, Defeets, Effects, In- 
ſects, Objects, Projects, Subjects, he Af 
fefts, Corrects, I 2 for Ajﬀeteth, 
 &c. 6. and Laſtly, with x, as Ax, Vex, 
Six, Ox, Box, Flux, Example, Ex- 
empt, Exile, Exhort, Exult, &c. 

9. How many Sounds has y? 

A. Three ; before a Vowel it ſounds 
like ye, or rather ee rapidly pronoun- 
ced, as in Yard, Yoke, Yonder, Eeard, 
Eeoke, Eeonder; after a Vowel or Conſo- 
nant, it ſounds ſometimes e long, as in 
Ally, Body, Holy, Mercy, Money, and 
ſometimes / long, as in, By. Cry, Dry, 

Fry, &c. after 4, e, o, it incorporates 
with them, and makes Double Vowels, 
for ay, ey, oy, are always ſounded as az, 
ei, oi, the former muſt always be written 
at the End of Words, but y is ſeldom 
found in the Middle of Words, except 
Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Syſtem, and ſome 
others of Greek Origin. 
9. Does. 
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2. Does ever alter its Sound? 
A. No; being always ſounded like ds, 
or rather loft , the Sound of 4 being 
very little, if at all perceivable ; as in 
Zeal, Zone, Zenith, Zodiack, Bowsge, 


 Browze-or Browſe; the ⁊ in theſe laſt 


Words ſounding like ſoft s, in the fol- 
lowing Words, v2. to Houſe, to Louſe, 
to Mouſe, - 
2, In what Poſitions is 2 placed ? 
A. It may go before or after any of 
the Vowels, but never immediately be- 
fore or after any of the Confonants in 
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CHAP. I. 
i f SyLLaBLns 


HA is a Syllable ? 
A. A Fyllable is a 
compleat Sound, ut- 
| ter'd in one Breath, 
and may conſiſt ei- 
ther of one Vowel or 
Double Vowel, or of one Vowel or 


Double Vowel join'd to one or more 


Conſonants 
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Conſonants, as Abel, E-le-ment, I- 
vor), Union, Eu-nuch, An-guiſh. 

Ho many Letters may there be 
in a Syllable? ; 
A. Eight, as in Strength. 


2 How many Syllables may be in a 


Word? 
Al. Never more than Seven or Eight, 


(few in Engliſh have fo eK as Re- 


con- ci-li- a- ti-n, In- com-pre- he 


. bi- 
li-ty. 228 


9. How do you know how may Syl- 
lables are in a Word? 


A. As many Vowels or Double Vo- 


wels as are diſtinctly ſounded in any 
Word, ſo many Syllables there are in 
that Word. 

9. How many Rules are 1 for 
ſpelling or dividing Words? 

A. They are many, and fometimes 
intricate and perplexing : But the Four 
f Rules and Exceptions may 
ſuffice for moſt Caſes. 

9, Wbat is the Firſt ? 

A. When a ſingle Conſonant comes 
between two Vowels, it muſt in ſpel- 
5 be] join d to the latter ; ; as A-bode, 


O-pen, 
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. O-pen, Pa-per, Na-ked, Apart. Ex- 


cept x, which is always join'd to the 


former, as Ox-en, Ex-erciſe, Ex-ample. 
9. What's the Second? 
A. When two Conſonants ofthe-ſame 


Kind come together in the Middle of a 
Word, they muſt always be parted; as 


in Bor-row, Can-not, &c. 

2. What is the third Rule? 
A. When two or more Conſonants 

come together inthe Middle of a Word, 
if they can begin a Word, they go to- 
gether with the latter Syllable; other- 
wile they muſt be parted. ; 

Or (which in my Opinion is much 
better)they may be divided in ſuch Man- 
ner, as may beſt agree with their moſt 
eaſie and diſtinct Sounds, in pronoun- 
cing the Word, as Re fore, Be-ſpeak, 
Asſcew, A-ſquint, Fa-ble, De-fpiſe, 
in all which Words, the middle Con- 
ſonants ſound with, and are therefore 
beſt join'd with the latter Syllable. But 
in the following Words, the very lame 


Conſonants muſt be parted, being ſo 
pronounced, as as Whiſ-per, - 


Baſ-ket, 
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Baſ-ket , Muj-quet , Pub-hfh, Diſ 


poſe.. * 6 8 -: 
2. Are there any Exceptions to theſe m. 
Rules ? | | | Vs: P, 
A. Yes; all compound and derivative 7 
Words, in which the ſingle or primi- ed 
tive Words keep their own Letters. in 
A; What is a compound Word? _- iff 

A. A compound Word is either v 
made up of two diſtin Words, as th 
Where-by, With-out, With-in, Thank- re 


ful, Coach. man, Sap-leſs, Uf-hold; or 
it is made of one Word, which is cal- 
led the Primitive, and a Syllable going al 
before it, which is called a Prepoſition, 1 2 
ſuch are ad, en, in, un, ſub, per, de, diſ, = 
Pre, trans, re, &c. whence ariſe ſuch C 

Words as theſe, Ad-orn, En-able, In- N 
ure, Un- equal, Diſeaſe, Re- ſtrain, 
Tranſact, and ſuch like. 

9. What is a Derivative Word? 


Perhaps this may offend the Critics, but as it an- 
ſwers the End of Spelling, which is only (as an ingeni- 
ous learned Author ſays) the dividing Words into con- 
venient Parts agreeable to the Number of diſtinct 
Sounds, in order to arrive at, and ſhew their true Pro- 
nunciation ; and ſeeing.no Inconveniency in this Rule, 
I have ſet it down, regardleſs of their Cenſure. 


A. A De- 


— 
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A, A Derivative Word is that which 
comes from ſome other Word, and is 
made by an additional ending, as ed in 
Paint-ed, en in Gold-en, eſs in Count- 


eſs, eff in Read-eft, eth in Speak-eth, 
_ eaſiin Deliver-edjt, er in Hear-er, ing 


in T alk-ing, iſb in Fool-iſh, it in Art- 
it, ous in Covet-ous, ly in Kind-ly ; in 
which and all others of the like Kind, 


the ſingle and primitive Words muſt 
retain their own Letters. 


9. What's the fourth Rule? 
A. If two Vowels come together, 


and are both fully and diſtinctly ſound- 
ed, they make two Syllables, and muſt 


therefore be parted,” as in Cre-ate, 
Cre-ator, Re-enter, Mu-tu-al, Ru-in, 
Nt 0-ab, | 
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HAT are Words? t 
A. Articulate Sounds. . 
uſed to expreſs our : 
Ideas or Notions of . 
Things. F 
2, What is the End | 
or Deſign of Speech ? | 
A. To communicate our Thoughts ( 
and Intentions to each other, | | 
9. What 
” 


— ane 
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23. What Things are properly the 
Subject of our Speech or Diſcourſe? 

A. Whatever is the Object of our 
Senſes, Reflection, or Underſtanding, 
may be the Subject of our Diſcourſe, 
and this may be either a Thing or Sub- 
ſtance, or the Manner or Quality of 
a Thing, or the Action of a Thing, 
or the Manner or Quality of that 
Action. 

Have we Words adapted to, and 
expreſſive of, theſe Things? 

A. Ves, and theſe are of four Sorts, 
which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
Ideas or Notions of Things, and are 
therefore call'd the four Parts of Speech; 
as 1. Names which expreſs Things or 
Subſtances ; 2. Qualities which expreſs 
the Manners, Properties, or Aﬀections | 
of Things; 3. Affirmations expreſſing 
the Actions, Paſſions, or Being of 
Things. 4. Particles ſhowing the 
Manner or Quality of Actions, Paſ- 
ſions, or Being, &c. 

2. What do you mean by Names? 

A. Words that expreſs Things them- 
ſelves, and always convey ſome certain 
Idea 
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Idea or Image to the Mind, and need 


not the Help of any other Word to 
make us underſtand them; thus when 
we hear any one fay a Man, a Horſe, 


à Mountain, a River, a City, &c. we 


rfealy underſtand what he means. 


2. What farther diſtinguiſhes Names 


from the other Parts of Speech? 


A. As Names expreſs the Things 


themiſclves, therefore you cannot put 


the Word Thing after them, without 


Nonſenſe: Thus you cannot fay Man 


Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 
They alſo may have a, an, or the, 


before them, as a Man, a Horye, an 


Ox, the Woman? | 
| 9. How many Sorts of Names are 
there? 

A. Three, Common, Proper, and 
Perſonal. 

9. What do you mean by common 
Names? 

A. Common Names are ſuch as a- 
gree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as 
Man, W oman, Horſe, Tree, are com- 
mon to all, and/e very one of that Kind. 
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2 What do you mean by Proper 


Names? 

A. Proper Name are uſed to di- 
ſftinguiſh Particulars of a Kind from 
each other; as Cæſar, Pompey, Cite- 
ro, diſtinguiſh theſe from all the reſt. 
of Mankind; alſo John, William, Anne, 
Mary, are Proper Names. T he fame 
holds of the Proper Names of Cities, 
7. owns, Mountains, Revert, Countries, 
&c. 

2. What do you mean by: Perſonal 
Names? | 

A. Perſonal Names are aſed when 
we ſpeak of Perſons or Things, to a- 
void the Repetition of the ſame Word, 


and ſupply the Place of the Proper Fr 


Names of Men, Women, and Things. 
2. What is Number: > 
A. The Diſtinction of one from 
more. | | 
2, How many Numbers are there? 

A. To the Singular and the Plu- 
ral. 

2. When do we uſe the Singular 
Number A 


D A. When 


! 
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A. When we ſpeak of but one Per- 
ſon or Thing, as a Man, a Boy, a Girl, 

a Stool, a Table, ce. 

Q. When do we uſe the Plural 
Number? 

A. When we ſpeak of more Things 
or Perſons than one, as Men, Boys, 
Girls, Stools, Tables. 

9, How is the Plural Number 
form'd or made ? 

A. By adding s to the CHIN as 
Tree 7 rees, Hand Hands, Boy Boys. 

Q. Is it always thus made ? 

A. Not always, for when the Singu- 


lar ends in ch, /þ, i, or x, . es 


muſt be added, as Church Churches, 
Fiſh Fiſhes, Bruſh Bruſhes, Witneſs 
- Witneſſes, Box Boxes, Fox Foxes, &c. 
9, What do you obſerve of Words 

that end in ce, ge, /e, and ze? 
deen Words by adding s to make 
them Plural gain a Syllable more 
than they had in the Singular, as Face 
Faces, Page Pages, Horje Horſes, Size 
Siges, &c. 

2, How coines this to paſs? 

A. Becauſe 
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8 Becauſe the s that is added to 
make the Plural, wou'd not elſe be 
heard in the Sound. unleſs it made a- 
nother entire Syllable. | 


Q. How do- Names that end i in en 
fe make their Plurals? . _ 

A. By changing For | fe into ves, 
as Calf Calves, Sheaf Sheaves, Half 
Halves, Leaf Leaves, Loaf Loaves, 
Shelf Shelves, Self Selves, Knife Knives, 
Life Lives, Wi ife Wires, Thief T, hie bes, 
Wolf Wolves. 

Except Hoof, which makes Hoofs, 
Roof Roofs, Grief Gries, alſo Dwary, 
 Handkerchief, Miſchief, Proof, Re- 
lie, Scarf, Wharf, Reproof, Strife, 
which have only s added to make them 
Plural. And moſt Words ending in I, 
are made Plural by the Addition of 5, 
as Scoff ,, Skiff, Muff, Ruff, Cuff, 
Snuff, Stuff, Puff, except Staf, which 


makes Saves. 


Q. Do all Plural Names end with * 


or es? 


A. No, for ſome end in 2, as Men, 
Wamnen , Children . ' Brethrews. Oxen , 
Chicken ; tome end with ce or /e, 45 
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Louſe Lice, Mouſe Mice, Penny Pence, 
Gooſe Geeſe : and others with ? and 25, 
as Foot Feet, Tooth Teeth; all which 


are irregular, 


Q. Have all Names this Diſtinction 


of Number ? 

A. No, for ſome Names have no 
Singular, and others no Plural Num- 
ber. | 
2. Give me ſome Examples of 


Names that want the Singular Num- 


ber? 


Botvels, Breeches, Calends, Creſſes, 
Goods, (meaning Things poſſeſsd by 
any one, as the Goods of Fortune) 
Entrails, Lungs, Scifſars, Shears, 
Snuffers, Thanks, Tongs, Wages. 

9, What Names have no Plural? 

A. All Proper Names of Men, Mo- 
men, Cities, Mountains, Rivers, Coun- 
tries, &c. The Names of Virtues, Vi- 
ces, the Names of Metals, as Gold, 


Fennel, Roſemary, Spinagiz:; Savory, 
5 2 5 +8] Gore, 


A. Annals, Alps, Aſhes : Bellows, 
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Helebore, Hemlock; except Colfwarts, 
Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, 
Poppies, Lilies, &c. 

The Names of ſeveral Sorts of Corn 
and Pulſe, as Wheat, Rye, Berley, Dar- 
nel; except Oats, Taores, Beans, Peas. 

Liquids, as Wine, Ale, Beer, Urine, 
Vinegar, Mil, allo. Air, Choler, 
Blood, Spittle; but fome of theſe when 
they ſignify ſeveral Sorts are uſed in 
the Plural Numbers, as Wines, Dili, 
&c. Of unctuous Matter, as Honey, 


Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, Wax, 


Marrow, Pitch, Rojin, Tar, Glue, 
Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, Bitumen, Brin 


ſtone : Of Virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, 


Chaſtity Of Vices, Pride, Sloth, En: 
vy, with many others. 

Q. What's a Perſonal Name; 

A. A Perſonal Name is a Word 

that may be uſed inſtead of any othes 
Name; as inſtead of my Name I ſay I; 
inſtead of thy Name, I ſay thou or you; 
inſtead of his Name, I ſay he; inſtead 
of her Name, I ſay ſhe; and if I ſpeak 
of a Thing that has no Diſtinction of 
Sex, I ſay it. 


D's -- 2. How 
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Q. How many Perſons are there e 

A. Three. | 

Q. What do you mean by three 
Perſons ? 

A. Three Heads which comprehend 
or contain all the Branches of our Diſ- 
courſe or Speech; for in Diſcourſe 
whatever is ſpoken, is either of our 
ſelves, to another, or ofa third. 

9. How do you diſtinguiſh the Per- 
ſons ? 

1. Ih elt of my ſelf, T uſe the 
Word 1; and this is call d the firſt 
Perſon Singular. 4 
lf more than one ſpeak of themſelves 
they uſe the Word We; and this iscall'd 
the firſt Perſon Plural, 

2. When we ſpeak to another, we 
uſe the Word Thou or You; and this is 
call'd the ſecond Perſon Singular. | 
If we ſpeak to more than one, we 
wie the Word Ze or You, and this is 
ſaid to be the ſecond Perſon Plural. 

3. In ſpeaking of another, if of the 
Male Sex, we ſay He; if of the Female 
Sex, we fay She; but if we ſpeak of 
a | Thing _ has no Sex, we uſe the 

| Word 
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Word It, which Words, He, She, It, 
are ſaid to be of the third Perſon 8in- 
lar. 

If we ſpeak of more perſons or 
Things than one, we uſe They, and 
this.is call'd the third Perſon Plural, 

Q. Why do we uſe You, when we 
ſpeak 3 to one Perſon, ſince it is 
really of the Plural Number ? 

A. Cuſtom has made us do fo, it 
being counted ungentile, and rude, to 
day thou doſt ſo or ſb. 

9. Are Who and What Perſonal 
Names ? 

A. No, They are Interrogatives, be- 
ing commonly uſed in aſking Queſti- 
ons; M bo is uſed when we ſpeak of 
Perſons; as Who is that Man? What ! 
when we ſpeak. of Things, as hat 


Book 1s that ? But What 1s ſometimes © - 


uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons; with 
Regard to their Kind or Quality, as 
Mhal Man 10 be, that is, What ſort of 
Man. 15 

2 Do Who or N their 
Endings? | 


| D054 | A.Who 
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A. Who, in the leading State makes 


bon in the following, as he is the Man 


to whom 1 gave it. What is the ſame 
in both States. | 

Q, Are Who and Whom always In- 
terrogatives, and imply a Queſtion 
alked?-- 20 
A. No, they frequently ſignify only 


Relation to ſome Perſon or Perſons, as 


Peter zs the Man whom I ſaw. They 
are the Men who built the Church. 
9. What difference is there in th 


> Gelb #2 7 


A. Who is uſed when we ſpeak of 
Perſons, Which, when we ſpeak of 


Things; as Who is that Man? The 


Book which I bought, not who or whom 
J bought. 3 


Q, Wherein do Perſonal Names dif- 
fer from other Names? 0 21 


A. By having a Leading and Follow- 


ing State. | 
A What do you mean by the Lead- 


ing and Following State ? 
A. The Perſonal: Names going be- 


fore or following the Affirmation, as 


T love, we love, which is call'd the 
| | 5 Leading 
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Leading State; my Father loves me, 
John loves us; and this is call d the Fol- ; 
lowing State. | 
9. Give me the Leading and Fol- 
lowing Stare of all the Perſonal Names 


in both Numbers? 5 Le 
Obs: 18.1 The Leading State, 3 | > 
1 Perf, * Sing C Me . 
| 25 The Fenn TJ, 
| C Sing $ The Leading State. bd. 2 
2 Perl. Sing, 4 Thee *. 
; -: cgi Following, Vu 
5 0 . 4 4 


Him 


The Leading State. ate, FH. * 
Sing. 1 
TheF Aw: 22 4 


ET The Leading State. They _ 
7 {Tie Following d Them... 


2 
* 
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The Interrogatives of Perſons IP ho 
The F ollowing ene 


What and It never vary their Ending, 
being! in both States bat and Il. 
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. N77 HAT is Gender? 
ts A. The Diſtinction of Sex; 
2 How many Sexes are there? 

A. Two, the Male and the Female. 
9. Have we any Genders in the 
Engliſh Tongue? 
A. No. 
2 How are the Sexes diſtinguiſh'd 
in Engliſh ? | 
A. In the four Ways following. 
1. By two different Words, as 850 
for the Male, Girl for the Female, &c. 
2. By putting a Quality to the Name 
when there are not two different Words, 
to denote the Difference of Sex, as a 
Male-Child, a Female-Child, a He- 

Goat, for the Male, a She-Goat for the 

Female: 
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3- By adding another Name, as a 
Man Servant, a Maid Servant; a 
Cock Sparrow to denote the M ale, 2 
Hen Sparro the Female. ö 
In ſome few Words the Female 
18 diſtinguiſh'd from the Male, by the 
ending in ef, as Abbot Abbeſs, Baron 
| Baroneſs, Count Counteſs, &c. and two 
in Ix, as Adminiſtratrix, Executrix. 
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2 HAT do you mean by 


ualities? 
Ei A. Words expreſſing the Manners, 
Properties, and Affections of Thing 
or Subſtances; as Miſe, Fpoliſb, Good, 
Bad, M bite, Black , Round, Squdre, 
&c. all which. convey. no Idea or 
Image to the Mind, but muſt have a 
Name join'd to them to makethem 
underſtood; as 4 w/e Man, a fooliſh. 
Bey, 4 good Woman, a white Horſe, 
a black Dog, a round Table. 
- How do you know Qwlities 


"> 
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A. By their taking the Word Thing 
after them, as a good Thing, a white 
Thing, a black Thing, &C. 

2 Have Qualities any Difference of | 
Numbers ?. 

_ A. No, for we never ſay Goode, 
Bads, Blacks, Whites. 

2 Are not Names ſometimes chang d 
into Qualities? 

A. Yes; there are three Sorts of 
Qualities deriv'd from Names. 

Q. How are they made? 

A. By adding s or es (to the Name) 
if the Pronunciation requires it; as 
Mans Nature, for the Nature of Man; 

Mens Nature, for the Nature of Men; 
Miltons Poems, for the Poems of Mil- 
ton; the Churches Peace, for the 
Peact of the Church. , 

Theſe are call'd.(by Dr. 15 allis, Ad- | 
jeftives Poſſeſſive) and by a late Author 
Poſſeſſive Qualities (i. e. Adjectives) but 
1 rather think them the Engliſb Geni- 
tive Caſe, and the only Caſe we have 
in our Tongue. 912 Ja. SIGN 
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If the Name be of the Plural om 
der, and end in , as it generally 
does, the 5 that Fortis the Number, 
ferves for the 5 poſſeſſive alſo; as the 
 Warriours Arms, for the Abies of the 
Warriours; the Commons Houſe, for 


the Houſe of Commens, inſtead of the 
Wartiourss Arms, the Commons s 
_ 

- But when the Singolar Name inde 
in 5, both the 8s are for the moſt Part 
expreſs d, as Charles "OT, St. n 8 
Park. 


A. Are Names ever uſed as Quali- 
ties! 


A. When” two ids are com- 


pounded and join'd together with this 
Mark (=) call'd a Hyphen, the firſt takes 
to it ſelf the Nature of a Quality, as 
an Eng liſt- Man, 4 French-Man, a 
Sea- Fiſb, i.e. 4 Fiſh of the Sea, a Turs 
key-Voyage, i. e. a Voyage to Turkey; 
a Gold-Ring, or à Ring made of Gold; 
_ Theſe De, Wallis calls Adjectives 
reſpective, but are rather compound 
xa Names, than Adjectives. 


2 What 
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What Qualities are deriv'd from 
Perſonal Names ? 

A. Theſe Perſonal Poſſeſſives My, 
Mine, Thy, Thine, His, Our, Ours, 
Your, 1 Her, Hers, Their, Theirs. 

9. Is there any Difference between 
My and Mine, Thy and Thine, &c? 
A. Yes, My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, 
Their, muſt have a Name after them ; 
as this is my Horſe, this is my Hat. But 
Mine, Thine, Hers, Ours, Yours, 
Theirs, areuſed when the Name is left 
out, but underſtood, as Yhoſe Book ts 
this? Mine, i. e. my Book; this Horſe 
is mine, that is, this Horſe is my Horſe, 
this Hat is thine, that is, this Hat is 
thy Hat; but theſe two Mine and 
Hine, are ſometimes uſed when a 
Name follows that begins with a Vow- 
el, as my Arm, or mine Arm; my 
Aunt, or mine Aunt ; thy Oath, or 
thine Oath ; His is uſed alike, with 
or- without the Name; as This is his 
his Houſe, or This Hou 0 15 bis; Whoſe 
Book is thus? His. 


1 When 
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2, When do we uſe the Word own ? 
A. When we would expreſs our 
ſelves more emphatically, as This is my 
own Houſe., your own Land, Alexan- 
ders own S wrd? 

9. Which of the Perſonal Poſſeſ⸗ 
fives take own after them ? 
A. My, Thy, His, Her, Our, Dur, 


Their, may have Own after them, but. 


we never ſay, Hers own, Ours own, 
&c. yet we lay, Mine own, and Thine 


. Wn, 


. What Parts of Speech are This, 
That, Same, Which ? 
A. Qualities. 


called-? 
A. This and That are called Demon- 


ftratives, becauſe they ſhow what par- 


ticular Perſon or Thing you mean; as 


. This or That Man, This or That Boak : 


This makes Theſe, and That makes 


Thoſe in the Plural Number. 
Is not That ſometimes uſed in- 
ficad of Who, _ or W vich ? 


A. Yes, 


2, What are This and That uſually 
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A. Yes, as I ſaw a Man that [who] 
had been on the ſame Side, that och 
T had been on; He is the Man, that 
[whom] we Saw. 10 

9. What is the Uſe of Which? 

A. Which is an Interrogative, and is 
uſed in aſking Queſtions of Things, as 
Who and Whom does of Perſons ; as 
Which is the Houſe? And it is alſo- 
call'd a Relative, when it has Relati- 
on. to ſome Name or Subſtance, ex- 
preſs d or underſtood ; as Which Thing 
will never do; Here is the Ring, which 
[Ring] you loft. Which is the fame in 
both Numbers, 

2, Are there no other Sorts of Q 
lities? 

A. There is another Sort of Quali- 
ties which fignify Being; as I being a 
Man have put away childiſb . hings; I 
bave been a Child. 

Doing, as a dancing Dog, a coll. 
ing Woman, a loving Fatber. 

Suffering, as a ruin d Man, a Jay's 7 
Head. 

9, Are not theſe by Grammarians 
call'd Participles ? | 

| A. Yes, 
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2, Yes. 3:76 1 

2. Are they not a different ind us 
ſtinẽt Part of Speech an Adſectives, 
or Qualities? 

A. No, not all of them, Ge Learn- 
ed, Loving, Scolding, Writing, when 
join'd with Names (i.-e. Subſtances) as 
a Learned Man, a Loving Father, a 
Scolding Woman, a Writing Deſe, are 
as evidently Qualities, or Properties 
of "thoſe Dabaiocs as Wiſe, Good, 
Fair, wou'd be, if Join d to 9 N 
Names. 

2. Are all thoſe Words which are 
called r OP meer W 
ties? 28 2 

A. Words i the T. ime of 
Acting or Suffering,” &c.'as I am writ- 
ing a Book, be is mending a Pen, we 
have burned the Coals, ye have praiſed 
the Horſe, and ſuch like, can't with 
any Propriety be called Qualities agree- 
able to the uſual Definition of that 
Term,” | 
When are the Participles meer 


Gan? pu | : 
A. 1 When 
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A. When they have no Reſpect to 
Time; as a Learned Book, a carved 
| Pillar, 

When they are joined to Names, 
as an underſtanding Man, a Writing 
Deſes, a carved Head. 

3. If they may be compared, as Lov- 
ing, more Loving, moſt Loving; Learn- 
ed, more Learned, moſt Learned. 

4. If they are compounded with a 
Prepoſition, that the Verb, or Affir- 
mation they come from, cannot be com- 
pounded with; as unbecoming, unheard, 


unſeen; for we do not oy; to unbecome, | 


70 unhear, &c. 


2. What Part of Speech are a ang 
the N 


A. Qualities being joined to Manns | 
as other Qualities are, but they are 


uſually called Articles. 


= 4 What is the Uſe of the Articles : 


A. To determine and fix the Signi- 
fication or Senſe of Names, and apply 
them to a particular Thing. 


9. What is the n between 


a and the * ? 


* 
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A. As called the indefinite Article, 
becauſe it leaves the Senſe of the Word 
to which it is prefix d undetermined to ' 
. What particular you mean; as ſee what it 

ig for a Man to have to do with ungrate- 
ful People ; a Man, that is, any Man. 

T be is called a Demonſtrative or de- 
finite Article, becauſe it points out and 
determines the Senſe of the Word, it is 
put before, to ſome particular, as the 
People of England are happy, that is, 
that particular People. 8 
2. Do we ſet the Articles before 
Proper Names ? 4 

A. Proper Names do of themſelves 

Individually andparticularly diſtinguiſh 
the Things or Perſons of which one 
ſpeaks,” and therefore need not any 


{ore particular Diſtinction; and for 


this Reaſon, the Word God ſignifying 
' the Sovereign Being has no Article 
before it. So likewiſe the Names of 
Countries, Cities, Provinces, Rivers, 
Mountains, &c. have no Article be- 
fore them, nor are they uſed when the 
Name expreſſes-the Thing in general; 
as we ſay, Man being Mortal ſoon 
8 8 Hale: 
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fades away and dies, not the or a Man: 
Nor are they ſet before the particular 
Names of Vertues or Vices, as Fuſtice, 
Sobriety, Temperance, Drunkenneſs, &c. 
of Metals, as Gold, Silver, &c. of 
Herbs, as Thyme, Marjoram, _ Th 
A. Do we never ſet the Articles be- 
fore Proper Names? 

A. Yes ſometimes but then it is 
when ſome Word is underſtood, as 
the Thames, where River is underſtood, 
be St. Alban, that is, the Ship St. Al- 
ban; or by Way of Diſtinction or E- 
minence, as He isa Churchil, that is, 
one whoſe Name is Churchil; the Tal- 
bots, that is, the Family of the Tal- 
bots. The Alexanders, the Cæſars, 
the Marlbroughs, any brave and va- 
liant Men being call'd by thoſe Names ; 
we alſo ſay, the God of Abraham, by 
Way of Diſtinction, from the fal Ye Gods 
H the Heathen. 

9, Are the Articles ever ſet before 
N ? 

A. Yes, but 'tis by Virtue of ſome 
Name, expreſs'd or underſtood, 'as 
Alexander the n that 1s, he great 

King, 


C9 oY / 
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- King, or the great Alexander, George 


the Second, that is, the ſecond King of 


* 


England, of that Name; he is the 
happieſt of all Men, that is, the happieſt 
Man: We alſo ſay the Goods, the 


Whites, the Blacks. But theſe are ſet 
for Names, or Subſtantively, Things 


and Colours being underſtood ; and fig= | 


nify the good Things, the white Colours, 

the black Colours. 5 
9. In what other Reſpect do Quali- 

ties differ from Names. 

A. By admitting Degreesof Compa- 

ſon, which Names or Subſtantives 


do not, being only to be compared by 
their Qualities. 1 | 


2. How many Degrees of Compa- 


riſon are there? 
A. Three, the Poſitive, the Com- 
parative, and the Superlative. (*) 


2. What do you mean by the Poſi- 


R | 
A. The Poſitive Degree, as tis com- 


monly call d, is the Quality it ſelf, and 


2 This is according to our common Grammars, but 
not ſtrictly Proper, as will appear by the Anſwer to the 
next Queltion. - | 7 


only 
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only aſſerts a Thing to be of ſuch a 
Quality; as hard Iron, ſoft Wool, &c. 
without Regard to any different Degrees 
of the like TI | in any-other Thing, 
and is therefore ſtrictly ſpeaking, no 
Degree of Compariſon, it being abſurd 
to call that a Degree of Compariſon 
where there is no Compariſon made. 
2. How is the Comparatiys Degree 
formed or made? 
A. By putting er to the Poſitive ; as 
Hard Harder, Fair Fairer; but if the 


Poſitive ends in e, you need add only r 


to make the eee as Wiſe 
Miſer. 

The Comparative . is fo 
form'd by adding more to the Poſitive ; 


as Hard more Hard,” or Harder ; Fair : 


more Fair, or Fairer. 


2, How. is the Superlative Degree 


formed or made? 
A. By adding ft or oft to the Poſi- 
tive, as Wiſe Miſeſt, Fair Faireſt. 
The Superlative is alſo formed by 
adding moſt to the Poſitive, as Hard 
moſt Hard, Learned moſt. Learned. 


2. Tell 
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2: Tell me what Degrees of Com- 
pariſon the following Words are of, 
Hard, Harder, Hardeſt, more Hard, 
moſt Hard; Fair, Fairer, Faireft, 
more Fair, moſh Pair. © 
A. Hard and Fair are of the Poſi- 
tive Degree. 

We. How do you know that? 
| A. Becauſe they denote the Thing 

or Perſon to be ſimply fo, or of ſuch a 

| I as Tron is hard, Lucy js fair, 
without comparing them with any dif- 

ferent Degrees of the like Qualities i in 

any other Perſon or Thin ng. 

2. Of what Degree of Compariſon Þþ 

are the Words Fairer more Fair, Hard- | 
er more Hard. RS 


A. They are of the Comparative 
Degree. | 

| © 2, How do you know that ? 

1 A Becauſe, when T make a Com- 

= pariſon between Tron and Steel, I find 

_ Tron is hard, but Steel is harder; al- 
ſo, when I make a Compariſon be- 
tween. Lucy and Anne, I find Lucy is 

Fair, but Anne is fairer, or excceds 
—_— in 888 | 
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2. Ol vrhat Degree of Compariſon ' 
_ the Words Ha . wal Hain; | 
Har det, moſt Hard? 5 

ud Of the 8 Dramas + 
* How do you know. that? 

A Becauſe, if I make a 3 
ſon between Mary, Anne, and Eliza- 
beth, 1 perceive that Mary is fair, but 
Anne is fairer, or more fair s and that 
Elizabeth is Faireſt, or moſt fair of 
either Mary or Aune; that is; Eliza- 
beth — them both in the higheſt 
Degrertef, Beauty. f 

L. Are all Qualities compared by ad- 
ding er, or more, to make the Com- 
parative, and , or uh. to make the 
Superlative? | 

A. No, for the Carparifon of ſome 
Noa is irregular, and not accor- 

ing to theſe Rules, as Good, Better, 
Beſt; Bad or Ill, Worſe, Worſt ; Little, 
Leſs, Leſſer, Leaft; Much or Many, 
More, Moſt.” 

2. How mall Wo what Quali- 
ties may be comparedꝰ 

A. Only ſuch Qualities as may be 
* and Ft in good 

E Senſe - 
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Senſe, admit the Words More and Af 
before them: But ſuch Words, whoſe 
Signification cannot be encreaſed, can-_ 
not form Compariſon ; ;- as, All, Jowe: 

Any; for wecan't ſay a Thing is More, 


All, or moſt All, &c. 1 
9. Donot Names, i. e. Subſtantives, 
form Compariſon ? | 


A. No, for tho' a Thing may hive 
| the Words More or Leſs applied to it, 
as it is of Larger or Leſs Extent than 
another Thing, yet it cannot be ſaid to 
be More or Leſs a Subſtance than ano- 
ther Thing. For Example, «a Man 
' -cannot” be more or leſs a Man than a- 
nother Man, let the Difference- Fo W | 

Bulls or hems be what it will. | 


N e e 
CH A P. II. 
Of ArFFIRMATIONS, 


9. HAT is an Affirmation? 
5 A. An Affirmation, as: 
Verb, as tis commonly call'd, is a Parc 
of Speech that betokeneth Being, Do- 
ing, or Suffering, (i. e. how, or in 
what Manner one Perſon or Thing is 
acted upon, or affected by another.) 
Or it is a Word uſed when we af- 
firm one Thing of another; as, « Mar 
is rational, together with the ſeveral 
a Circumſtances of Perſon, Number and 
Time. 

9. How do the Affirmations 68 
nify Being? 
| A. The Affirmations do not only 
_ expreſs the ſumple Exiſtence of Things, 
as Peter is, or Peter lives, i. e. exiſts, 
or is living, but allo the Poſture Si- 

. 2 tuation, 
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tuation, or Circumſtance of Being, 
and how, and in what Manner they 
are affected; as Peter Stands, Sits, Lies, 
is Hot, Cold, Angry, or Pleaſed 

9. What Sort 0 Actions are deno- 
ted by the Affirmations? 

A. All Manner of Actions or Paſſi- 
ons either of Mind or Body; as, 70 
Think, to Love, to Figbt, to Run, fo 
Write, to Play, to Dance, &c, © 

2. What kind of Suffering i is ex- 
fed by Affirmations? 75 

A. All Impreſſions receiv'd by one 
Perſon or Thing from another; 
Charles beats John, or John 15 rh a 
by Charles; in either of theſe Phraſes, 
- Charles is the Agent or Actor, who 
beats; and Fohn.is the Patient, and 
Suffers, or is Beaten: So Samuel loves 
Mary, or Mary is loved f Samu- 
el. Here Samuel is Agent, and exerts 
the Paſſion of Love, and Mary is the 
Oben on whom ne Paſſion of Love 
is exerciſect. 

What do you mean by the Time 
of the Affirmation i 

A. The 
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A. The Time of the Affirmation 


relates to a Thing Doing, Done, or 
not Done. 


2. How many Times are there ? 
A. Three. 


1. The preſent Time that now is. 
2. The paſt Time. | 
3. The future, or Time to come. 


2. Are there no more than thels 


three Times? 

A. Strictly ſpeaking, there are no 
more. But if we confider an Action, 
as Finiſh'd, or not Finiſh d, we Py 
reckon fix Times. * 


For then thace will: be 

Two preſent Times. 
Two paſt Times. And 
Two future Times. Ef 


8 How do you make chat appear 1 
There is 


1. The preſent Time of che Action 


not finiſh'd; as I do fup, but have not 
yet done, 


E z 2. The 


2 1 es. — 
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2. The preſent Time of the Action 
fmiſh'd; as, I have Supped, and it is 
now done. 

3. The paſt Time of the Action not 
finiſh'd; as, I was at Supper then, but 
bed not then done it. 

4. The paſt Time of the Action 
finiſhed; as, I had ſupped, and it was 
then done. 

5. The future Time of the Action 
finiſh'd; as, T ſhall Sup, or ſhall be at 
Supper, but not that F ſhall have then 
. 

6. The future Time of the Action 
- finiſh'd ; as, 7 ſhall have Supped, and 
ſhall have done it. 

How are theſe Times expreſs'd ? 

A. In Latin, and many other Lan- 
guages, the Time of the Verb, or Af- 
firmation, is expreſs d by changing its 
Ending; which is alſo done for the 
Perſons and Numbers: theſe, together 
with the Variations of the four Moods, 
produce near two Hundred different 
Endings of the Verbs in both Voices, . 
which are Things our Language is not 
ö d with. 

9, How 


„ r 
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2, How many Times are there 1 in 
E n g Ji 14 9 L : 

"A. Two, expreſs'd 65 the Affirma- 
tion it ſelf, the preſent Tr ime, and the 
paſt Time. Pas. 

2 How do you know them? 

A. The preſent Time is the Affirma- 
tion it ſelf; as Burn, Love, the pat” 
Time ends in ed, as Loved, Burned. 

But if we have only theſe two 
Ti imes; how do we expreſs the other 
Times of the Affirmations? 

A. By putting other Affirmations 
before them, as Have, Shall, V 11% 
Kc. as ſhall be ſhew'd hereafter. | 

2, How do we expreſs the Perſons 
of the Affirmations ? | 
A. By the Perſonal Names, I, Thou, 

He, She, It; We, Ye, or Dou and 

They. © 
; 2. Do the Perſons make any Al- 
teration in the Affirmation? . 

A. Yes, the Second Perſon Singular 
ends in eſt, as thou loveſi, or you love, 
and the Third Perſon i in. etb, or 5, as 
he Loveth, or Loves in the preſent Time. 
And the Second Perſon Singular, in 


E * | 8 the 
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the paſſing or paſt Time, as thou Lov-. 
eaf er did'ft Love, or you Loved; but in 
the other Perſons it is the ſame, as 
T Love, Ve, Ye, and They Love; and 
in the Third Perſon, by any other 
Name; as, the Seldier fights, To 
lay. _ 
N 9. Has. as Engliſh. Tongue any 
| Moods ? 
3 

9. The Engliſb Tongue having but 
two Times, and; no Moods, how do 
we expreſs the other Times and Man- 
ners of the Affirmations? 

A. By the Nine following Words, 
call'd helping Affirmations, vis. Do, 
Will,” Shall, May, Can, 1 5 Ought, . 
Have, , or Be, which pla- . 
| ce} before other Affirmations, figni 
Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſ- 
ty, Duty, &c. 

9. To what Purpoſe do we ſet the 
Word do before another Affirmation? 

A. To expreſs. the preſent Time 
with greater Force and Diſtinction, as 
T go Love, I do not love. 

N 2 How i is.it formed? 


; A. I do, 
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A. I do, Won deft, or You do, He 
doth, or does, Singular: We do, Ye do, 
or Dou do, They do, Plu. in the Preſent 
Time. 

And I did, Thou 44h, or Nu did, 
He did, Singular : We did, Te did, or 
You did, They did, in the paſt Time. 

2. May Do have any of the other 
Affirmations before it? 

A. Yes, when it ſignifies Action ab- 
ſolutely; as, I do ſuch a Thing, it ad- 
mits the other Affirmations before it, 
to ignific the Time and Manner of 
doing. 


2. When 3 helping Affirmation Ne: 


comes before another Affirmation, do 
either of them change their Ending? 
A. The helping Affirmation changes 
its ending, but the other does not; as, 
T do burn, Thou deft burn, or You do 
burn ; He doth burn, I did, thou didi, ; 
or You did burn, &c. 
9, What Time is denoted by Will 
and Shall? 3 4 
A. Will and Shall denote the future 
Time, or Time to come. 
2 How are they formed Þ © 
ES - A. ii # will, 


. 
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A. I will, Thou wilt, or You will. 
He will, Singular: We will, Ye, or 
You will, They will, Plural. 

T ſhall, J. bod ſhalt, or You ſhall, He 
ſhall, Singular: We ſhall, Ye or You 
ſhall, They ſhall, Plural. 

V What difference is there between 
Will and Shall? 

A. Vill in the firſt Perſon promiſes 
or threatens; as, Iwill, Ve vill; but in 
the ſecond and third Perſons, it barely 
foretels; as, Thou wilt, or You will, 
He will, Ye or You will, They will. 

Shall in the firſt Perſons, — T1 ſhall, 
We fhall, fimply expreſſes or foretels 


the future Action or Event; but in 


the ſecond and third Perſons, as Thou 
ſhalt, or You ſhall, He ſball, Ye or You 
ſhall, They ſhall, it promiſes, com- 


.mands, or threatens. 


Thus when I ſay, I ſhall go, Or 7 
will go, I declare my Willingneſs or 
Reſolution to go; but if I fay, You 
ſpall go, there is a plain Command or 
Injunction. 


2. What Time is denoted by 2 | 
and Sbou d ? | 
A. They 


vp 
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A. They both denote the Time 

that was. or had been to come, only 
with this Difference, that Vou d im- 
pullies the Will or Intention of the Doer; 
dut Show! the bare Futurity, or that 
the Thing will be; as I ond burn ra- 
ther than turn, that i is, I am willing to. 
burn: I ſbou d burn if the Fire were. 
about me. Shou d oftentimes, fignifies 
Ought, as I have been oblig'd to you, 
and ſhou'd (i. e. ought to ) return the Ob- 


ligation. 
9. How are they form' ien 
A. I wou'd, Thou w dft , or You 
ond, Bs wou'd, We Wwou's 72 2 e or 


Yau wou'd, They 60 bot 
I GB d Theu ſhoudt, or You | load, 


He ſbou d, 22 d, Ye or You ſoou d, 
They ſbou 4 


9. What's the Dine: between 
Shall and Will, and Wou'd and. Shou' d. 
A.. Shall Xs Vill denote the Time 


to come abſolutely , Shou'd and Mou d 
do it conditionally. 


A What is imply d by. 1 and 
e 
> 01 _ 6 1 T wich May 
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A. May and its paſt Time Might,, 
detiote the right Poſſibility and Liberty 
of doing a Thing; as, I may Burn, that 


is, it is poſſible, or lawful for me to 
zurn; Can, and its paſt Time Cou'd, 


denote the Power of the Agent or Do- 
er; as, I can burn, that! is, 1 am able fo 


Fre: 


9, How are they formed 7 


8 * 


A. I may, Thou mayſt, or You may, 
He may, Singular : We may, Ye or You 


may, They may, Plural. 


I might, Thou migbeſt, or You might, | 


He might, Singular: e mil gbt, Te or 
You might, They might, Plural. 8 


I can, Thou canſt, or Du can, He 
; can; We can, * or You can, They 


Can: 


They cbu d. 
8 What Time has May and Tag 


Relation to? 


A. The Time Preſent, and to come. 
What Time has Might and Cou d 


| Relation to ? 


4 The Time paſt ind to come. 


— 


1 con d. T hou._cou 4h, or You cou 2 
He tou d, We. cou d, 25 or You cou d. 


Q. What 


* 
+. 
— Ine —— — — — 
— 


— — 


—  — —— 
— 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 0 


and Had? 


before we were ſpeaking of the Mat- 
ter; as, 17 had dined oben Peter came to 
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2, What is denoted by Mie and 
Ought Ft 

A. Muſt implies Neceſſity, as J muſt 
20; 9 Genes Duty, as 7 oug ht to. - 


'2 What Time is M and Ought 
* ＋ of? 
The preſent except they arefol- 
ve, for then they relate to 
he Time paſt; as, I ought to ng done. 
; I muſt, or ſbou d have died. 
2 What Time 1 is denoted by Have © 


+ A. Have denotes the Time of the © 
A: jon to be juſt paſt when we ſpoke, 
have dined: Had denotes the Ac- 
con to have been finiſh'd ſome Time 


my, Houſe. 
Have and Had hate the 1 Times 
when join d with Qualities, that ſigni- 


fy Suffering; as, I have been beaten, 1 
had been abuſed. | 


. N are they formed? 


© $ 
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A. I have, Thou haſt, or You have, 
He hath, or Has, We have, Ye or You 
_ have, They have, in the preſent Time. 

IT had, Thou hadft or You bad, He 
bad; We had, Te had or You had, They 
had. . oe a 

9. What does Have denote when it 
comes before a Name ? Fe 
A. It fignifies Poſſeſſion and the pre- 
ſent Time; as, I have a Horſe, I have 
a Commiſſion; and admits the other 
helping Affirmations before t to ex- 
preſs its Times, Manners, 2 9 
As for Example, Shall or Will have 

denote the Time which will be paſt 
before another Thing which is to come 
happens, or is; as, When I ſball have 
. read a Page, I will ſhut the Book. 
Q. What does Am or Be ſignify ? 

A. Either of them, for they are the 
fame, by it ſelf ſignifies Being. But 
joined to, or ſet before a Quality, ſig- 
nifies 8g fering, and ſupplies us with 
Affirmations of Suffering, or Verbs 
Paſſive, which we otherwiſe want. 

. Give me ſome Examples? 


A. Tam 


— 
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A. I am burned, I am beaten, Thou 
art loved, He is burned. 

9. Is Am or Be ever ſet before Af- 
firmations, that ſignify Action or Do- 
ing? | 
4 Yes; as I am Writing, for I write, 
Twas Writing, I have been Writing, 
T had been Writing. 

9. How are they formed? 

A, I am, Thou art or You are, He 
is: Plural, We are, Ye are or You 
are, They are in the preſent Time, 


Or, I be, Thou be'ft, He be: Plu- 


ral, Ve be, Ye or You be, They be. 
The PasT T1ME. 


T was, Thou waſt or You were, He 
was: Plural, Ve were, Ye were, or You 
were, They were. 

Or, I were, Thou wert, He were: 
Plural, Ve were, Ye were, They were. 
When is the ſecond Formation or 
Ending of the Preſent Time of this 
Affirmation, that is, Be, Be, &c: and 


the ſecond Formation of the Paſt Time, | 


that 
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that is, were, wert, were, ke. to be 


uſed? 
A. After If, That, Altho', Whether ; 
as, Tf T be then alive. T ao not know 
whether it were he or no. Be is alſo 
_ uſed after Let, as Let him be, &c. 
: Do the Affirmations always take 
d or ed to form the Paſt Time? Gs bs 
A. No, but are often irregular, 
9. Whar i is the firſt Irregularity ? 
A. The firſt Irregularity, and that 
whichis the moſtgeneral, took its Riſe 
from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, 
by changing the Conſonant d into ? (the 
Vowel e in the regular Ending ed being 
cut off) that the Pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free; and in- 
deed ſeems rather a Contraction than 
an Irregularity. 
9, Which Letters moſt naturally 
take t after them? 
A. C, cb, ſb, f, E, p, x and s, and 7h; 
pronounced hard, and ſometimes I, n, 
nu, r, when a ſhort Vowel goes before 
them more eaſily admit a F than a d af- 
ter them; as Plact, Snatcht, Fiſbt, 
Wakt, Stuff t, t, Clapt, Mixt, Paſt, 
£8 E DwePt, 


: 
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Dwelt, Smplt inftead of Plau or 
Placed, S ndfdN or Snatebeu, Fifhd 
or Fiſh TAY Nad or Wated. Wird 
or 72857 Pa — 7d or Paſſed, Diel a 


or Dwelled, Smell d or 2 * 
What Letters require a 4 after 
then to form the Time Paſt? | 
„ 2 „ GANT. 
when fund ſoft, and when a long 
Vowel goes before I, n, n, r, they 
more eaſily unite with d, than t; as 
Liv'd, Smil'd, Raz d, Believ'd, &c, - 
from Eive, Sen le, Raze, Beke | 
Except when. the long Vowel is 
ſhortned before /, n, n, r, or when 6 
and v are chang d into p or f, and the 
ſofter Sound of s and th paſſes into their 
harder Sound; as, Felt from Feel, 
Dealt from Deal, Dreamt fromDream, 
Meant from Mean, Left from Leave, 
Beref? from Bereave. 
9, What is the ſecond Irregularity ? 
A. The ſecond Irregularity is when 
the Preſent Time of the Affirmation 
ends in d or t, for then the Paſt Time 
is the ſame with the Preſent, as Reud 
in the Preſent, is Read in the Paſt. 


80 
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80 Caf in the Preſent, is Caſt in the F 
Paſt. But it is very probable theſe; | 
are Contractions of d. and were origi- | 
nally Readed, Caſted, in the Paſt Time, 
and wou'd be well diſtinguiſh'd by dd | 
and it, as Read d, Caft't. 
9. What other irregular Words have 
we? :... 


A. There are many more; an Al- 
phabetical Lift of the Principal of 


them follows. 


Bleed 


| Bled 


Parent TiMe, Pasr Tims, 
Awake  Awoke 

Abide Abode 

Be Been 

Bend _— 
Unbend ... Unbent 8 
Bear Bore, Born 
Begin Began, Begun 
Bereave N 
Beſeech Beſought 

Beat Beat, Beaten. 
Bind E | Bound 

Bite Bit, Bitten 


Blow 


Ble 
Break 


Breed 


Bring 
Buy 

Catch 
Chide 


Chooſe or Chuſe 


Cleave © 


Come 
Creep 
Crow 
Dare 
Die 
Do 
Drau 
Dream 
Drink 
Drive 
Dwell 
Eat 
Fall 
Feed 
Feel 


Fight | 


* 
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Bleu, Bloun 


Broke, Broken 


Bred 

Brought 

Bought 

Caught 

Chid, Chidden 

Choſe, Choſen 
Clave 

8855 
Clove, Cloven 

Came, Come 

Crept 

Crew, Crow'd 


Durſt or Dared 


Died, Dead 
Did, Done 
Drew, Drawn 
Dreamt © TY 
Drank, Drunk © 


| Drove, Driven 


Dwwelt © 
Eat or Ate 


Fell, Fallen 


Fed 


Felt 
Fought 


Find 


Forſake 
Preight- 


Freeze 


Geld 
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Found 

Fled 

Flung 
Flew and Fled 
Flown 


Frorſcot, Forſaken 


Praught 


Froze, Frozen 


Gelt and Gelded 
Got 

Gave, Given 
Gilt and Guilded 
Girt and Girded 
Ground 

Went, Gone © 
Grew, _ 
Hung, Hang' 
Had 
Behaved © 
Heard 
Helped or Helpt 
Hewed, Hew'n 
Hil, Hidden 
Held, Holden 
Kept 

Knew, Known 


Lead 


TLaid 
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Lead . 
Leave > 
A Leapt 
Lend 0 = 
Lie Lay, Lay'n 
Loſe” | Tof 
Looſe Looſed and Loos 4 | 
Make 8 Made | 
Mean Meant 
Mow Mowed, Mown 
Meet By Met 
. Rent 
Ride ' Rid or Rode 
Ring EKNeang, Rung 
Riſe Roſe, Riſen © 
Run S e RO 
Say - Said 
See . Saw, Seen 
Seek Sought | 
Sreeh*=-"* Sod, Sodden © 
TT | | 
Send Sent =_ 
Shake % Shook; Shaken 
Shear © © Shore, Shorn © 
She or Sow | Shewed, Shewn © 
Shine | Shin'd and Shone 
WT Shot, Shoten 
Ok * Shrink 
13 


94 
Shrink 
Sing 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Slide 
Sleep 
Sling 


Smell 


Smite 


Speak | 


Spell 
Spill 
Spend 

Spin 


Spring 


Stand 
Stick 

Sting 

Steal 


Stink 
Strike 
Spit 


Strive 
Swear 
| Sweep 


Swell 


1 * 
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Shrauk Shrank 


Sang, Sung 
Sant or Sunk 


Sat 


Slew, Slain 


Slid, Slidden 
Slept 

Slung 

Smelt 
Smote, Smiiten 
Spoke, Spoken 
SpelPd or Spelt 
Spit d or Spilt 
Spent 

Spun 


Sprang or Sprung 


Stood 
Stuck 


Stung 


Stole, Stoln | 
Stunk $ 


Struck, & tricken 


Spat 

Strove, Striven 
SW6re, S worn 
Swept 


| Swell, Swols 


1 Swing 
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Sung Swung 
Swim Sum or Swam 
Take © Took, Taken 
Nan gr ge of Tore Tarn 
Teach Taught 
Gel n ci Tol 
Think Tough | 
Thrifte Throve, Thriven 
Tross .* Threw, Thrown + 
-Tread' 11 Tirod, Trodden 
Nepp Wet FA 
Wind Pound 79 
Nin Won | 
eat. More, Vorn 
Nee PVove, Woven _ 
ago ijne 
wr „ Written 
ls 2 Fr 4th {Wrought and 
Work Warked r 
Firing _ rang. 


2, How: are heſe irregular Afirma- ; 
tions form'd or us'd ? 

A. Thus; 1 fy, in Ves Preſent 
They fed o 4 fh, or e 
ew, fled or did fly, or ve or 

Lad . int the br 
1. 08 ſhall 


4 
>, © 


„44 „44 — — WO VOIR SE oO 
* 
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I ſhall or will fly, or I ſhall: bave 
own'in-che | Time to come. 


— 


IQ 10 * * Ta 3 6 * 2 
er oy, more exact. 


\\ 8 
W. A ww L 


.T fly, or am ofying, in the ous 
Time of the Action not finiſhed. * 

7 "have flow, in the preſent Tie 
of the Action juiſt finiſhed, oro 


I. ter; fed, or did fly, i. e. was Hy- 


ing, in the os ime of the Action 
not finiſhed... on 


I had flown, u the paſt Time of the 
Action ſome: Time ſince finiſhed: 


Tfhall y, i. e. be flying, in the Time 


to come of the Action not finiſned. 
I. ſball have fled, or flown, i. e. Aon 

Hing, in the 9 85 to come of the Ae. 
tion finilh d. : 


7 * wx 
44 *+ o 
\ \ v4 


Pres ſo of the oth or in the e preſent 


3 Time. 


Sig Ty. Thou eſs. or. You y, 
He £46 Flur. We, re, and T, bey 224 


9 10 "TY, L * 


{In the paß. Time, Nini 


Wy - EY . 
. 


sing. 


x © "—_—_ 2 
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Sin oh ew © d, Thou fled'Rt, or 
You ta ed Plur. We, + and 
They fletw or "i 
Sing. I have or bad fled or flown, 
bon Lf or had'ft fled or flown, You 
have or 7 0 fled or flown. Plu. } 
Ne, and T hey have or had ed or flown, 


. 


In the Ti ime to come, 


Sing T all or will ly, Thou ſhalt 
or a0 , or You Jhal or will fly, He 
Hall or will fly. Plu, We, Ye, and 
They ſhall or will fly. 

Sing. 1. ſhall have flown, Thou ſhalt. 
or wilt have flown, or You ſhall or will * 
have flown, He ſhall or will have flown, 


We, Te, and They ſhall have flown, 


- 


| 2\ 


v Er rb hr tr he he 
Mauer As. 
HAT are Particles? 


A. Particles are little Words | 
that expreſs or en ſome Circum- 
| F ſtance 
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ance, Manner or Quality of an Ac- 
tion, and join Sentences together. 
9. How many Sorts of Particles are 
there? 
A. Three; commonly call'd Ad- 
verbs, Prepoſitions, and L 
9, What is the Uſe of the firſt Sort 
of Particles call'd Adverbs ? 
A. They are _ uſed to denote ſome 
Circumſtance, Manner, or Quality of 
the Words to which they are join'd ; 
as, How, When, Where, or Whether 
or No, one Is, Does or Suffers, when 
join'd to an Affirmation; as, I love you. 
dearly, He reads well, She dances auk- 
wardly, He ſings now, The Play is a&t- 
ed here, It is a Doubt whether be ſings 
or not: It is join'd to a Quality; as, 
He is very happy, He is always Fortu- 
nate, a Woman truly louing is ever 
diſappointed ; a Wi ie ſeldom Seolding f is 
very rare, &c. 
EM ſometimes joined to another Par- 
ticle; as, I live very comfortably, He 
lives very happily. 
How many Claſſes or Heads arc 
this Sort of Particles divided into ? 
Vs A, T my 


} 
7 
* 
S 
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A. They are diſtinguiſh'd according 


to their Significations into Particles of 


Time, of Place, of Order, of Num- 
ber, of Quantity, of Quality, of Af- 
firmation, of Negation, of Doubting, 
'of Compariſon, and of Paſſions of the 
Soul. | 
A. What are Particlesof Time? 
A. Such as relate to the Time pre- 


ſent, paſt, or to come, or to an unde- 


termin'd Time. F 
To the Time preſent; as, Now, 
To Day. | e 
The Time paſt; as, Already, Be- 


Pre, Yefterday, Heretofore, Long 


Me. 


The Time to come; as, To-morraw, 


Not yet, Hereafter, Henceforth or Hence- 
forward, By and by. ; 


An undetermin'd Time; are, Of- 


ten, Oftentimes, Seldom, Daily, Year- 
ly, Always, When, Then, Ever, Never. 


2. Whatdo you mean by Particles of 
Place? & 
A. Particles of Place relate to all 


Sorts of Place indifferently, and ſerve | 


only to mark the Difference of the Diſ- 
„ F 2 ng: 


Twice, Thrice. But afterwards we ex- 
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tances and Situation, in Regard either 
to the Perſon that ſpeaks, or the Things 
that are ſpoken of; as, Where, Here, 
There, Elſewhere, Everywhere, No 


| where , Somewhere, Above, Below, 
» / Within, Without, Whither, Hither, 
/- hither, Upward, Downward, W bence, Y 


Hence, Thence, 
The Notion of Order or Rank is in- 


ſeparable from that of Place, under 
which they are naturally compriſed, 


and a great many of them refer both to 


Order and Place; as, Above, Below, 


Behind, &c. But. theſe rather belong to 
the ſecond Sort of Particles call'd Pre- 
poſitions; . thoſe that relate to Order 
are; Secondly, T, hirdly, Fourthly, A 


| eee 


2. Which are Particles of Number ? 


A. Particles of Number are, Once, 


preſs the Number by two Words; Four | 


' Times, Five Times, &c. Alſo Rarely, 


Seldom. Frequently, Often, ſignify an 
indefinite Number. 


. 9. What do 70, mean by Particles | 
of N wt 


8 


A. particles 
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A. Particles of Quantity ſerve to de- 
note the Price or Value of Things, as 
well as any Quantity of them; as, How 
much, i. e. How great, when it figni- 
fies Quantity; but How many, when 
it ſignifies Number, as, my; 1. E. 
what is ſufficient, &c. 

9 Which are Particles of Qua Sli 

„ Such as are derived of Giles | 
and denote the ſame Quality as the 
Words they are derived from do ; as, 
That was nobly done, or That was a 
noble Deed; God's Mercy is infinite, or 
God is infinitely merciful ; ſo from Juſt, 
Wiſe, Prudent, Brave, Right, Con- 
ant, &c. come the Particles Fuftly, 
 MWijely, Prudently, Bravely, Rightly, 

Conſtantly, &c. 

2. Which are Particles of Affirming ? ? 

A. Particles affirming. abſolutely ; 
are, Verily, Truly, Undoubtedly ; of 
Conſent - are, Tea, Tes. 

9. Which are Particles of Negation 
or Denying ? 

A. No, Not, Nay, In no Wiſe. No 
and Nay, are uſed abſolutely, that is, 
without being] join 'dtoanyother Word; 


3 Ws 


0 
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as, Will you do it? A. No. Mot is 
uſed when joined to ſome other Word; 
as, I do not love it, I do not read, He 
15 not well, 

9. Which are Particles of Doubt- 
ing 

on Particles of Doubting are, Per- 
haps, Peradventure, By Chance, i. e. 
it may be ſo, or not ſo. 

a 2, Which are Particles of Compar i- 
on ? 

A. Particles of Compariſon are, 
How, As, So, How much, More, Leſs, 
Tea; Moſt, Very, Rather, Than, 

Alſo, Exceedingly, Almoſt, Well-nigh, 
Little Leſs, Leaſt of all, As it were, 
Alike, Otherwiſe , Diferentl Far 
; Otherwiſe. 5 05 

Paſſions of the Soul are either the 
Reſult of a ſurprized Judgment de- 
noting either 
Admiration; as, Heigh, Lo O, Oh; 
Doubting or E as, Hem, 


Deſpifing ; as, Piſb, Shy, 7700. 
A ſurpriz d Affection denoting Mirth 
or Joy ; as, Ha, Ha, He. 
Sorrow; 
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Sorrow; as, Oh, Oh, Ab, Woe is me. 
Love and Pity; as, Ab, Alack, A.- 


las. 

Hate and Anger; as, V. augh, Hau, 
Phy, Fob. 

Exclaiming or crying out; as, Oh, 
Soho. 


Silencing; as, W. bift, Huſh. 
Attention ;' as, Ha ! 
9, What is the Uſe of the ſecond? 
Sort of Particles call'd Prepoſitions? _ 
A. The ſecond Sort of Particles de- 
note ſome Circumſtances of Actions, or 
they are added to Words to ſhew the 
Reſpect or Relation one Thing has to 
another; as, Peter goes over the Bridge, 
Charles went under Temple-Bar, 1 go 
to London, the King came from St. 
James, John dwells at the Market, 
| - Charles lives in the College, He lives 
within the City, or without it. 
| Q. How do you know this Sort of 
| Particles ? 
A. By their not making compleat 
| Senſe without another Word after 
5 them; as, of, ro, with, from, againſt, 
all which I Know tobe Particles of this 
F< | Sort, 


* 


* 
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Sort, becauſe I can't in compleat Senſe 


ſay, T. ſpoke of, You go to, He went 
with, they came from, To ſpeak againſt : 
But, I ſpoke of him, You go to Windjor, 
He went with us, T hey came from Ox- 

ford, To ſpeak againſt Religion, &c. 
Q. Have theſe Particles any differ- 
ent Acceptations? . 

A. Theſe Particles have a oreat Va- 
riety of Acceptations ; it would require 
a diſtinct Treatiſe to explain them all: 
Some few of the Principal of them 
here follow with their moſt uſual Ac- 


ceptations. 


ABO VE, chiefly 5 to Place, 


and anſwers to Below or Beneat b; as, 8 


His Chamber is above mine. 


It hath alſo divers other Acceptations, 


1. It denotes being higher in Great- 
neſs, Excellency, or any Degrees of 


Honour, &c. as, Cæſar cou d not abide 


to have any above him, i, e. in Power, 


&c. He is above him in Learning, 

2. ABove, fignifies Beyond or More 
Than; as, Above his Strength, -i. e. Be- 
youd. He minded none of * hoſe above 
the reſt, i.e. more than ny Reſt. f 
3. It 


. 


bees ®, 
* 


thy OS M2 
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3 It denotes More or Longer Than; Q 
FR "He fought above two Hours, i. e. 
Mare or Longer than, Kc. 

It denotes Beſides; as, Over and a= 
hone theſe Ewvils there was, &c. i. e. Be- 

des. 

ft ABoUT,. relates both to Place and 
Time; as, About Nyon, About the. 
Field. 

„ . It ig uſed to denote within the 
Compaſs, or in ſome Part of ; as, They - 
have ſet up a Shop about Ce aH, 8. 
in ſome Part of," or near Cheap/ide. - 
2. It ſignifies Round about; as, I. hey 
nade a Trench about the Camp, i. e. 
Round about, . Ab vn 185 

Concerning or Of; as, He wrote. as 
bout the Circulation of the: Blood, i. e. 
Concerning or of, &c. 6d 

. Nigh or At; as; It was about 
i. e. Nigh, or At Night. 

ABouT, being put to Words of 
Meaſure, ſignifies Almoſt, Near up- 
on, More or Leſs than the Meaſure ; as, 
About four Fingers long, About five 
Buſbels, 

Fs = Azour, 


* 
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ABour, being put to Affirmations, 
fignifies Ready to do, or the future 
Time of the Action; as, He is About to 
fight, i. e. He ts ready to fight, He is A. 
bout to depart to Morrow, i. e. He 
vill, | 

It denotes alfo the preſent Time of 
the Action, and imports one's being 

buſied and employ d in the doing of any 
Thing; as, I am about Rar u i. e. 
Doing or Deſigning it. 

But the Time of About A ra- 
ther upon the helping Affirmations. 

AFTER, relates to Time and Place; 
it denotes the Poſteriority of Time, 

and Inferiority of Place or Order, and. 6 
is oppoſite to Before. 

1. Poſteriority of Time; as, After 
| the Deluge Abraham was born, After 
1 the Death of our Saviour Feruſalem 
| was deſtroy'd. | 
2. Inferiority of Place or Order, 7. 
e. A lower Degree of Place or Order, 
As the Sheriff is after the Mayor, His 
Figce: is after the Maſter s. | 

But when . 1s 22 to Affirma- 
tions, 


UU ³· AAA . Res 
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tions, it has Reference only to Time; 
as, After be had dined. 

ArTzR, ſometimes ſignifies Accord- 
ing to, or in Imitation of; as, to paint 
after Raphael, i. e. according to, or in 
Imitation of his Manner, He writes af- 
ter his Copy, i. e. According to, &c. 

It ſignifies For; as, She longs after 
Melons, i. e. She wiſhes for Melons with 
an ardent Defire, After all, i.e. After 
having well examin'd all Things, every 
Thing being well confider'd. 

AGAINST, hath two particular Sig- 
nifications very different from one a- 
nother: In one it is uſed to denote Op- 


4 pofition, Contrariety; in the other, Si- 
tuation of Place. 


And each of theſe two Si ;Ionifications 
has alſo two diſtin& Uſes from one a- 
nother. 

1. In the firft Acceptation Hain, 
ſometimes ſerves to denote a direct Op- 
poſition, by which one deſigns 2 fight, 

to attack, to deſtroy a Perſon or Thing; 
as, To march againſt the Enemy, To 


„„ 


; conſpire againſt the King, To Wool a- 
: gainſi Religion. 


F 6 80 | 
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So likewiſe To ſpeak for, or againſt, 
Thing or Perſon being underſtood, 

AGAINST, as it relates to Place, ſig- 
nifies firſt, Over againſt ; as, His Houſe 
is againſt mine, He lodges againſt the 
Church, I was placed againſt him. 

2dly. It denotes Contiguity, or join- 
ing to; as, Tofaften a Thing againſt the 
Wall, He built a Wall againſt my 
Houſe. 
It ſignifies From; as, To defend the 
Myrtle againſt the Cold, 1. e. From the 
Cold. 

For; as, He prepares a Dinner a- 
gainſt to Morrow. i. e. For to Morrow. 

Over, join'd with Againſt, is only 
nſed ta denote oppoſite Pofition of ſome 
Thing, Perſon or Place; as, His 
Houſe was over againſt Mine, one over 
Fgainſt the other, over againſt that 
Place, He ſtood over againſt him. 

AMono or AmongsT, fignifies as 
much as Between or Betwixt; but with 
this Diſtinction in their Uſe. Between 
or Betwixft, properly ſignifies between 
two; and ought never to be uſed when 
we ſpeak of more than two Perſons or 

Things: 
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Things: But Among, the Contrary, - 
being a very improper Way of ſpeak- 
in 
Av denotes Nearneſs to a Thing 
or Place; alſo Time, Price, the In- 
ſtrument, Cauſe, Manner: &c. and 
ſignifies 

In, as At School, At Church, At 
London, i. e. in the School. &c. Tt lies 
af: the Bottom, i. e. in the Bottom, Ar 
the Beginning, i. e. in the Beginning. 
About, as, At Sun ſet, At Break 
of Day, i. e. About Sun ſet, &c. Near, 
or Cloſe by; as, He watches at the 
Door, i. e. Near the Door. 

For; He ſold it at a great Rate, i.e. 
For a great, &c. What do you jel it 
at? i. e. For what do yon, ſell it 
With; as, he plays at Cards, i. e. 
With Cards. 

According to; as, at his Pleaſure, 
i. e. According to bis Pleaſure. 

On or Upon; as, Mr. Shore was excel. 
lent at the Trumpet, and at the Lute, 
i. e. on, &c, Mr. Lully is fezlful at the 
aan, i. e. on, &e. 


Ic 
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It is uſed alſo to denote all Sorts of 
Buſineſs or Action; as, To be at Study, 
To be at Dinner, To be at Writing, i. e. 
He ſtudies, He dines, He writes, &c. 
\ BxFORE, is uſed to denote Priority 
of Time, Order, Rank, Situation, &c. 
Priority of Time; As,. Before the 
Flood, Before the Birth of Chriſt. 

Priority of Order ; as, The Captain 
marches before the Soldiers, The Horſe 
goes before the Cart. | 

It is uſed to mark the ſetting or 
placing of a Perſon or 'Thing, and de- 
nates Nearneſs; as, Put it before the 
Fire, i. e. over againſt or near, &c. 
He lay'd down the Child before the Pa- 
lace Gate, i. e. over againſt or near. 

It is uſed by Way of Compariſon, 
and denotes Pręference of any Kind; 
as, He values Gold before Learning, 

i. e. more than, &c. And in this Senſe 
it ſignifies as much as v 
Beyond; as, In many Acts before all, 
and in Rhetorick behind none; Before 
all, i. e. Beyond all. | 


It 
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It ſignifies. alſo, Rather or Sooner. 
I. ſhall want Power before I ſhall want 
the Will to ſerve you, i. e. Sooner, &C, 
BuIN p, relates to Place, and is 
directly oppoſite to Before; As, Behind 
the Door, Behind your Hosſe. 
It is uſed likewiſe when we ſpeak of 
Things that have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
any Face or Forepart; as, He h1des 
bimſelf behind the Tree, He lies bebind 
the Buſh, i.e. On the further Side. 
It isuſed alſo in a Figurative Manner, 
when we ſpeak of a Perſon that excels 
others in any Thing; as, In that Part 
of Learning, be leaves all others far be- 
bind him, 1. e. He excels all others. 
BENEATH or BELOw, is generally 
uſed in Reſpect to Place or Situation, 
and anſwers to Above; as, Beneath the 
Firmament. | 
It is uſed alſo to denote the being in- 
ferior, or leſs than another in any Kind; 
as, He is beneath him in Honour, i. e. 
mot fo honourable, He is beneath or be- 
low him in Learning, i. e. not ſo well 
Learned, $116 | 
47 This 
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This is a particular Phraſe, It is be- 
neath or below him to do ſo and ſo, 1. e. 
3 wou'd Jun &c. or be Ped to 

el 

Between or Betwi xt, ben to Time | 
and Place, and is fpoken of two Terms 

or Words, when the Space of Time 5 
or Place of which we ſpeak, is inchad- 
ed; As, Between-the Promiſe made to 
Abraham, and the Coming of the Meſſi- 
as; i.e. The ſpace of Time which was | 
from the Time when the Promiſe was | 
made to Abraham, and to the Time of 
the Coming of our Saviour. Btween 
Heaven and Earth, i. e. The Space 
that is between the Places, Heaven: and 


Z 


lil Earth. 
I. And in theſe Phraſes Buren or a 
Betuixt Hope and Fear, Between'the | « 
Father and the Son, Between you and : 
me; there are always two Terms 
conſider d, as being equally diſtant from i 
the Subject of which we ſpeak. As for i 


Inſtance in the firſt Sentence ; The Man 
| is between Hope and Fear, i.e. The 
Man is as 4iftant, or as far from Hope ] 


as 
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4 be is from Fear; or, He has as much 
Hope as he has Fear. 

It ſignifies In the Middle, or There- 
abouts ; as, The River ran between the 
two Fields, i. e. In the Middle, &c. He 

at at Dinner between or betwtxt them, 
i. e. In the Middleof them, &c. 

It denotes Society or Union; as, 
There was a Conference between them. 
There is agreat Friendſhip between hin 

and me. 


It denotes Participation or Sharing ; 


as, The Grey is between the White and 


the Black, i. e. The Grey Colour par- 
takes of Part of the White, and Part of 
the black Colour. 

It denotes Privacy; As, That was 
done between them both, i. e. Privately, 
or That no Perſon joined with them in 
doing a Thing. 

BE VON, . chiefly to Place, or 
to the further Side of which any Thing 
is or goes; as, Beyond the Mountain, 
Beyond Kenſington. | 

It is uſed alſo to denote any Sort af 
Exceſs, either good or bad, and is ap- 
plied to wy moral Things; or Things 

| relating 
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relating to the Manners of Men ; As, 
He goes beyond all in Fuſtice, i. e. He ex-. 
cels all, &c. It pleaſes him beyond Imagi- 
nation, &c. i e. It exceeds your Imagination 
to think how it pleaſes him, He reward- 

ed him beyond his Merits, i. e. The Re- 
ward was greater than he deſerved. 

It ſignifies Superiority in any Thing; 
As, He went beyond all in Valour, in 
Strength, i. e. He excelled them, &c. 

It ſignifies Over; as, He is gue: 
vond Sea, i. e. over Sea. 
Bu, denotes the efficient Cauſe of a 
Thing or Action, or the Cauſe by which 
a Thing is perform'd or done, the Mo- 
tive which makes one do a Thing, and 
the Means mah contribute to that 
End; As, He was Ms by his Enemy, 
but was wounded firſt is own F. ”_ 
then by his Enemy's Ade 
I. It denotes the efficient Cauſe of a 
Thing or Action; As, All Things were 
created by the W. ord of God. 

2. The Mative which makes one do 
a Thing; as, She is hurried on by her 
Paſſion. 

3. It denotes the Means by which a 

Thing 
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Thing is done, or which contributes to 
the doing it. He ſatisfies allthe World 
by his Conduct: He received the Letters 
by the Poſt : He perſuades by his Rra- 
Jon : He did it by the Afiſtance of his 
Friends. 

It ſignifies as much as 

In; as, By Day, By Nigbt, i. e. 
In the Day Time, In the Night Time, &c. 

Through; as, He went by Ken fing 
ton, i. e. Through Kenſington. 
Beides; as, By the Mark, i. e. Be- 

fides the Mark, &c. 

At ; as, To come by, i.e. To obtain 
. Or come at, | 
Nigb or Near to; as, She ſat down 
by 4 Spring of Water, i. e. Nigh or 
Near to, &c. | 
'Bes1DEe (i. e. by the Side) denotes 
Nearneſs and ſignifies as much as, 

By or 'Nigh to; as, He ftood beſide 
the River, i. e. By or Nigh to the River. 
Lay my Bones befide his Bones, i. e. Nigh 
VVV 

It denotes Erring or Wandring; as, 
He ſhoots befide the Mark, 1. e. From, 
&c. He is beſides himſelf, i.e. Mad. 2G 
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Alſo Except, Save,or But; as, No Body 


Thinks ſo beſides my elf, i. e. Except, 
1 N e. p 


But its chief Uſe is to denote Aug- 


mentation or Addition; as, 


More, More than, Over and Above ; 


as, There were many Things beſides 


theſe 1, e. More than, &c. 
ox, As a great many Significati- 


ons, but denotes chiefly, for what Pur- 


poſe, End or Uſe; or for whoſe Bene- 
fit or Damage any Thing is done; as, 


Chrift died for us. He got a Dinner for 
Peter. 


I. For ſerves to denote the End or 


Object which one gg in any Ac- 


tion; as, To fight for the Publick 
Goo. 


2. It ſerves to mark the Motive, the 
Cauſe, the Subject of any Action, and 
may be rendred by, in Confideration of ; 
as, God hath done all Things for bis own 
Glory, He does all for the Sake of Vir- 


tue, He liv'd high enough for his Bftate, 


| Tomes x was e for pts V alour. 
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3. It is uſedto denate the Uſe for which 
a Thing 1s done; As, Chelſea Hoſpital 
was built for diſabled Soldiers. 

4. It denotes Profit, Advantage or 
Intereſt, or inFavour of; as, The Law- 
yer pleads for his Client, I do it for 
your Intereſl, | 
FB. It denotes for what a Thing is 
proper or not; as, A good Horſe for 
the Chariot, It is à good Remedy for 
the Fever; in which laſt Example To 
Cure is underſtood ; and likewiſe in all 
ſuch Phraſes, for For never fignifies A. 


gainſt; and therefore ſome Affirmation 


is always underſtood. 

6 It ſignifies Agreement or Help in 
Oppoſition to Againſt; as, Villi am 1s 
for me, Fohn is againſt me. 


F. Convenience or Inconvenience of 


a Thing; as, This Hat is too little for 


me, The Houſe is foo little for the Fa- 
mily.. _ 8 8 


* 


8. It is uſed to denote Exchange or 


Trucking, Recompence, Retribution, 


or Requital, and Payment; as, He 


changed Silk for Lace, He rewarded him 


for his Service, To render Evil for Evil, 
hes | He 
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He gave a great Sum for the Diamond. 
Hither we may likewiſe refer theſe 
Phraſes, Eye for Eye, Fault for Fault. 
9. In Place or Inftead of, as, Harry 
did Duty for John. Sometimes it de- 
notes a Miſtake; as, He ſpeaks one 


Word for another, To take one Perſon 


r anotber, and in this Senſe we are to 
take this Phraſe, Whom do you take me 
for ? When a Man ſuppoſes all that Re- 
ſpect is not paid him which he thinks 
his La | 
| - Diſtribution. J tated one 
7" for every Company, He ſets down 
twelve Acres for every Man. 

. 11. It denotes the Condition of Per- 
ſons, Things, and Times, He was 
taxed enough for his Eſtate, i. e. Con- 


fidering his Eſtate. He was a learned 


Man for thoſe Times, i. e. Cancer. 
Xc. 


12. It lkewiſe honifies i in the Qua- 


lity of; As, He had him for a Tutor, 
He hired him for a Coachman, He ſub 
orned him for a Witneſs. - 
13. Becauſe of, or By Reaſon of ; as 
To Le Man for his Grimes, i. e. 
Becauſe 
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Becauſe of, &. He could not walk _ 


Age, 1. e. By Reaſon or 7 

It fignifies Ar or To be; As * 
ſent as a Pledge, i. e. p by: or To be 4 
Pledge. 

During; as, He was Captain of the 
Fort for Life, i. e. During Life. 

Concerning About, As to, As for 
me, i. e. Concerning me. 

Notwithfanding ; as, For all biccon- 
ceited Wiſdom he was a Fool, And af- 
ter we have been ſpeaking of a Perſon's 
Faults, we add, For all that, He is an 
honeſt Man, ge Notwithſtanding all 
that, &c. 

From, fignifies] Motion from a Place, 


and then it is put in Oppoſition to 7 * 


as, He goes from London to York, He 
goes from School. 

1. It is uſed to denote the Beginning 
of Time; As, From the Creation of the 
. 2 From the Birth of Chriſt. 

It denotes the Original of Things; 


Fas It grew ſo big from a ſmall Seed, 
He ts deſcended from the Fay C the 


Stuaris. 


** It 
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3. It denotes the Order of a Thing; 
As, From Head 1 to Foot, From Firſt to 
La + 
1 5 in theſe three laſt Senſes, it is 
put before the former Particles; As, 
From thence, i. e. From that Place. 
From hence, i. e. From this Place. From 
benceforth, i. e. From this Time, or At 
all Times after this. 

It ſignifies Of; As, He took me from 
the Ground i. e. O the Ground. 

In or Into, ſerves chiefly to denote 
or mark Time, Place, the Manner of 
Being, of 'Fhinking, and of Acting or 
Doing, the Motive which cauſes one 
to act, and the Means we uſe to act by. 

In relates to Reſt; Into, to Motion; 
As, Peter lives in the Houſe ; not Into, 
&c. But Peter goes into the Cellar. 


1. It relates to Time; As, In the 


Summer, In the Winter. 

2. To Place; as, In the cih, In 
the Country. | 
23. It denotes the different Poſtures 


and Diſpoſitions of the Body, and the 


diverſe Manners of Exiſtence or Being 


either of — or Things, with Re- 
lation 


— 
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lation either to Art or Nature; as, T 
be in a ſupplant Poſture, To be in 
good Health, An Army in Battle Array, 
He is in a Robe of State, He 1s in his 
Shirt. This laſt Phraſe is uſed to fig- 
nify without his upper Garments, or 


in his Shirt only. 


4. It denotes the different Circum- 


ſtances of aPerſon's Fortune and Affairs; 


as, To be in Favour, T 0 be rich in 


Land, in Money, To be in Var, To 


have his Affairs in a good Condition. 
5. It ſerves to expreſs the different 


Manners of Being, with Relation to 


the Paſſions and Affections of the Soul, 
to the Thoughts and Operations of the 
Mind; as, To be in Fear, To be in 
Doubt, To put him into good Humour, 


To take it in good Part, His Memory i ts 
in Eſteem. 


6. It denotes alſo the Motive and Ob- : _ I 


: ject ; as, He did it in Revenge, He 


works in Hope. 


7. It ſignifies as much as Among 


as, The wicked Man has not God in al! 
his Thoughts, i.e. Among all his T. houghts, . 
8 or r 1 nu = Y his Thoughts. | 
G 38. Change 
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8. Change of Perſon or Thing ; as, 
They turn Braſs. into Gold, Narciſſus 
was changed into a Flower. 
9. In ſignifies ſometimes Againſt or 
Into; as, He ran the Poker in my 
Face, He put it in his Mouth. 

Or] denotes Relations betwixt the 
Word that goes before, and the Word 


that follows it, whether that Word be 


Name, Quality, or Affirmation; as, 
The Sonof Adam. 2 

I. It ſignifies the Author of a Thing; 
as, The Works of Milton, i. e. The Works 
which Milton wrote. 

2. It ſignifies the Poſſeſſor or Owner 
of a Thing; as, The-Palace of the 
3. It ſignifies the Subject; as, A Cup 

of Water, A Piece of Bread. 
4. It ſignifies Concerning, or the 

Object or Matter about which you 
Speak or Write; as, A Treatiſe of 
Virtue, or on, or concerning Virtue 
He writes of Mathematics. 

5. It ſignifies the Matter*of which a 
Thing is made; as, A Cup of Gold, 
A Pillar of Marble, i. e. A Cup * 

3 f : 0 
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of Gold, A Pillar made of Marble: 
Which Phraſes may be turned into Qua- 


lities; as, A golden Cup, A Marble 
Pillar. 


6. The Means or Cauſe; as, To die 
of Hunger, To die of a Conſumption. 


7. It is uſed to denote the Quality of 
a Perſon or Thing; as, AI Man of 


Honour, An Affair of 1 mportance. 
8. It ſometimes denotes an active 


Senſe; as, The Providence of God, i.e. 


The Proc dave by which God takes care 
of all ha. s. Sometimes a paſſive 
Senſe; a 75 he Fear of God, i. e. by 


which * is feared. Sometimes it de- 


notes both theſe Senſes; as, The Love 
of God, i. e. the Love with which God 


loves his own People; or, the Love with 


which good Men love Gad. 


9. It js ſometimes only a Note of 
Explication or Specification ; as, The 


City of London, the City of Rome. * 
10. It ſignifies Among; as, Of five 
Hor ſes * 8 were Blind, i. e. * * 


Horſes, &c 


From; as, South of - London, i. . 


South from, &c. 
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But ſometimes we expreſs Of, eſpeci- 
ally when it ſignifies Poſſeſſion, by the 
Genitive Caſe; as, The King's Palace, 


i. e. The Palace of the King. 


Orr] Signifies Separation or Di- 


' ſtance; as, To put off his Cloaths, He 


cod off from the Fire. 
1. It denotes Delay; as, He puts me 
off, i. e. Delays. . 
2. Offand On being join'd together 
denote Inconſtancy or Unſettledneſs; as, 
He is off and on with me, i. e. Heſome- 
times agrees, and ſometimes will not. 
Ox or Upon] Relates both to Time 


and Place ; as, On or Upon that Day, 
On or Upon the Table. | 


1. When Onor Upon relates to Place 
it has diverſe Uſes where it is employ'd 


in a Senſe more or Leſs Proper. It 


every where denotes the Superiority of 
the Situation, 75 is, being upper- 
moſt or over] of Perſons or Things, in 
Reſpect to one another; as, To put the 
Diſh on, or upon the Table, To lie on or 
upon the Bed, To put his Hat on or up- 


on his Head, A Bridge on or upon the 
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2. And in Alluſion to this Accepta- 
tion it is uſed in ſpeaking of the Impo- 
ſition or raiſing of "Taxes, Contributi- 
ons, &c. and then it ſerves to denote 
either the Perſons of whom the Taxes 
are demanded; or the Funds from 
whence the Taxes are. raiſed ; as, He 
laid Contributions on, or upon all the 
Enemys Countrey, It is paid out of the 
Tax upon Malt and upon Coals, Cand- 
les, &c. 

3. In ſpeaking of Buſineſs, it is uſed 
to denote what we are doing, and the 
Matter or Subject of our Converſation, 
Deliberation or Application; as, To diſ- 
pute on or upon the Subject of, &c. To 
deliberate on or upon 72 a Propoſition, 
> Notes on or upon fuch an Alu 
7 - 

4. It alſo forven to denote the. Gab 
or Dcadion of doing any Thing; as, 
Upon. the News of her Arrival, be pre- 
ſently departed, On or upon the Advice 
of the Approach af the Enemy they fed. 

5. It ſerves to denote by the Virtue . 
or Conſideration of what a Perſon ſays, 
does, or deſigns any Thing; as, On 

. or 
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or Uponthoſe Hopes we married, He ven- 
tured relying upon the publick Faith, i. e. 
By Vertue of, In Confideration of, &c. 

6. It denotes the Terms which one 
makes uſe of to affirm any Thing; as, 
I proteſt on or upon 70 Honour, On or 
upon my Conſcience, To ſwear on or upon 
the Goſpel. 

It ſignifies Concerning; as, He has 
agreed on that Matter, 1.e. Concerning, 
4t &c. | | 
_ Alf After, and denotes Reiteration 

|} or repeating of Something already done 
or ſpoken; as, He thanks me with 

| - Letter upon Letter, He repeats Line 
= won Line, and Precept upon Precept. 

. WMWMhen it is joined to Affirmations, it 
ſignifies as much as Forward or Continu- 
ation; as, To go on, i. e. To go forward, 
&c. and anſwers to ; as, To put on, 

To put off. 

© OvT or Our oF] refers to the 
Matter, Place, Time, Number, or 
Multitude from whence any Perſon or 
Thing comes, goes, is fought, fetcht, 
taken, &c, as, He took it out of the 

Fire, He came out of the Church. 


It 


* 
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It denotes the Reaſon or Cauſe of a 
Thing; as, She did it out 2 1. &. 
By Reaſon of Spite. 


It ſignifies Diſtance; as, Go out of my 
Sight, i. e. From my Sight. 
It ſignifies not within the Reach of; 


as, Out of Gun Shot, i. e. not within 


the Reac of, &c. 

It ſignifies Not in ; as, Out of Date, 
Out of Place, Out of Faſhion, Our of 
Heart, i. e. Not in Date, &c. 

Oves] refers to the Height of 
Place, above which, any Thing is ſaid 
to be, or to be done ; ; as, A black 
Shower bangs aver his Head, He bolds 
the Sword over her Head. . 

It refers tothe Diſtance of Place, be- 
yond or croſs, or overthwart which 
any Thing moveth or is made to move ; 


as, He goes over Sea, i. e. Beyond or 


Croſs, &c. 
| It denotes Exceſs; as, It comes 
over much Eaſe, i. e. too much, &c: No 
Body 1 is over happy, i. e. too, &c. | 
- . © It ſignifies Above; as, It is not tuo 
Fingers over, i. e. 4 
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It ſigniſies Through, as, He is known 


4¹/ over the World, i. e. Through the 


whole, &c. 

It ſignifies Power or  Anihoriry | as, 
The Captain is over the Soldiers, i. e. 
Above in Command or Dignity, | 

Beſides; as, He gave me four over, 
i. e. Ver ſides, &c. | 

12 77 put after Affirmations, it ſig- 
nifies To 49% % or leave off; as, He gives 
over, i. e. He defiſts, e. 

Tnoxovon or THRO VGR] ſerves to 


mark the efficient Cauſe Means, or Me- 


dium, but chiefly the local Medium, 
tho' it ſignifies the Moral and Natural 


likewiſe, -—- | 
1. The efficient Cauſe; as, Nothing 


15 done but through, i. e. by the Permij- 
fron of, God, The World was created 


through or by the- Power of, God. 
2. The Motive; as, He does it 
through Envy. 
It relates to Place, and denotes 
Preſence and Movement into Place; as | 
alſo the Medium or middle Place; as, 


Me Power of God is ſeen throughout the 


W. . He ran bim * the E 
The 
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The Beams of the Sun paſs from Heaven 
through the Air to the Earth. | | 
Quite through, i. e. Through both Sides. 
T1LL or UNT1L]relates only to Time; 
as, He ftaid till four a Clock. 

Till ſignifies Before; as, They did not 
dare to begin the War, fill the Ambaſſe . 
dors were come back from Rome, i. e. 
Before. | 

It denotes Delay; as, He hath born 
gently with me till or until now. Es 
To or UN ro] not much uſed, ſigni- 
fies Motion toa lace; as, I go to Wing- 
for. 
Relation; as, Faithful ta his Sove- 
reign, good to his Friend. 
It denotes the Uſe for which a Thing N 
is deſign'd ; as, 4 Mill to grind Mee, 
A. Baſon to waſh Hands. 

Capacity, Aptitude and preſent Diſ- 
- poſition: as, a Man qualified to under- 
take any 7. bing, It is eaſy to do, Mine 
fit to drink, 
Deſign or Intent; as, 45 i ts 
Dinner, To have ſomewhat 10 [o. 
It ſignifies In, as, Jo Day, i. e. Inthis 

Day, To Morrow, i. e. in 4 next Day. 


G 3 For, 
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For; as, He did it to the End, i. e. For 
the End She had Ave thouſand Pounds to 
her Portion, i. e. For, or To be her 
Portion. 

Before; as, ' You promiſed : me to my 
Face i. e. Before, &c. 

About ; as, Of, Concerning, i. e. Speak 

to the Head we agreed on. | 

Towards; as, I thank you for your 
Kindneſs tower me, i.e. to me. 

Till or Until; as, The Meeting is put 
off to- November. i i. e. Until November, 
and here it denotes Delay. 

In Compariſon of; as, He is nothing to 
Hercules, i. e. In Compariſon of Her- 
8 —— 
May or Can, or Will; as, I babe 
none to comfort me, 1. e. Whe May, Can 
or Will comfort me. . 
_ - TowaRDd or 'TowaRDs] is aſed to 
denote both Time and Place, though 
it does more naturally refer to Place. | 
than Time. | 

1. It denotes Time, but without any 
preciſe fixing of it; as; Towards the 
Spring, Towards Neon, Towards the 
End 1 r 
| 55 2. But 


— 
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2. But it gives you a more preciſe 
and exact Diſtinction, when it is ap- 
plied to Place; as, The Troops march 
towards the Rhine, to have his Eyes 
turned towards Heaven. | 
From Ward (ſee Ward)come Hither- 
ward, Upward, Downward, For- 
dard, Buckward, 


UNDER] relates both to Place and 
Time. | 
But, as it relates to Time, it is or- 
dinarily reſtrained to the marking the 
Time of a Reign or Government; as, 
Under the Reign of Queen Anne, Un- 
der the Government of Auguſtus Chri/t 
_ was born; but for ſhortneſs Sake, we 
fay, Under Queen Anne, Under Au- 
ſtuns. | a 
As it relates to Place, it denotes being 
lower in Situation or Place; as, Every 
Thing that is under Heaven, or under 
the Earth. 5 
And it is in Alluſion to this Accep- 
tation, when we fay, He retired unden 
the Cannon of ſuch a Place, To put a ⁶⁵ 
Thing under Lock and Key. - 
i A G ä 
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Me Ggnifies Privately or Secretly ; as, 


To do any Thing under Hand, i. e. 


Privately. 
Lower ; as, Under Lip, Under Side, 


L e. eee 


Warp] is always ſer after another 
Word, and denotes the tendency of 


Perſons or Things to one another; as, 


Heavenward; i. e. To Heaven, or To- 


ward Heaven. 


Wirn!] is uſed to denote. Conjundti- 
dn, Union, Mixture, Society, Accom- 
panying, Means, AP Manner, 


&c. 
1. Conjunction, or Union: He 16 


Friends with all the World. - | 
2. Mixture, To put a little Vinegar 


with a great dealof Oil, He mixes Wa- 
ter with his Wine. 


3. Society or Accompanying; 76% 
dine with his Friends, To go with him. 


4. The Means; With the Grace of 


| God, with the Help of his Friends, He 


purg d with Fallap. 


The Manner of Being or Doing; as, 


To ſpeak with Elaquence, To anſwer 
with / mpudence. | 


The. 
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The Inſtrument; as, He Bild him 
with the Sword. 
| Oppoſition or Againſt ; as, To fight 
with the French, 1. e. Againſt, ; Rc. 
WiruIx] refers both to Time and 
Place. f 

When it refers to Place, it denotes 
that the Perſon or Thing of which we 
ſpeak, is contain'd or comprehended in 
that Place; as, John is within the Houſe, 

He walks within the Garden. | 
| When it refers to Time, it ſerves to 
fix and determine the Space of Time 
with Reſpect to the Thing to be done, 
or which is doing; as, He will go RY 
three Days, It will be finiſhed within 
fawo Hours. 


. is put in Oppoſition to 
Within; as, Heis not within the Houſe, 
Fer be is d Doors. 

It denotes Privation in ſpeaking ar 4s -- 
Good or Advantage, we have not; as, 
We can do. no good Thing without. the 
Grace of God, He paſſes the Night with- 

out nt 1th i. e. Not having an, &c. 


'Fichs 


A 
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Excluſion or being Exempt or Free 


from; as, He ſpoke without Paſii ion, i. e. 
Free from, 8 


Without tg nifies Not with; as, He. 
did it 1 the Authority of Par- 
liament, i. e. Not. with, &c. Without 
Feſting ; i. e. Not with, &c. 

It ſignifies void of; as, He is without 
Underſtanding, i. e. V od of, Heis with- 
out Money, 1. e. Void of, or Has no 
Money. : 
It fignifies Unleſs or Except: He wal 
not come without being . ent for, i. e. 
- Unleſs or Except, &c. 2 without be 


be ſent for, is not good Engliſh. - 


It ſighifies Beſides; as, There were 
Tau hundred without the Boys, i. e. Be- 
3 or not counting the Boys. - 

9. What is the Uſe of the third Sort 
of Particles call'd Conjunctions? 

A. The third Sort of Particles or 
Conjunctions, join Sentences together, 
and ſhew the Manner of their Relation 
or Dependence on one another; as, 
And, Alſo, So as, Nor, Neither, But, 


Unleſs, Nevertheleſs, However, Other- 


wife, If, Save, Except, To, Altbo, 


R 


- Of PanTiIcLns.: - 3 
As, Namely, To wit, Why, Wherefore, 
For, Berg That, T, herefore, Where- 
as, Since, Likewiſe, Thereupon, &c. 
9. How are they diſtinguiſh'd ? 

. The Relation of one Sentence to 
another in Contexture, 1s either Con- 
ſiſtence, Dependence, Repugnance, or 
Suſpenſion. 


The Conſiſtence of Notions with 
each other is expreſſed by Conjunitions. 


2 Copulddie; as, Rh 4 Both, 
| v9 as. 


-- e eee as, aul. Albeit, 
) At leaſt. | | 


| The Dependepie of one Notion on 
— another is r by ä ; 


3: Cauſals 1 as, For, Becauſe. 
2. Conditionals; as, 1f," So that. 
3. dees 3 a, Therefore, T, ben, 


Wereupen. 
X 8 The 


— — NN T_T was ä — — 
_ — 4 4 Y * 
* « — ans. > woes « _ — — — — 
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The Repugnance of Notions is ex- 


pure by 


I, bie as, Either, or Whe- "is 
ther, theſe alſo mark Suſpenſion 7 


| ; Donbting. 


2. Exceptives; as, But, Except, 
Unleſs, r et, Otherwiſe, 


There are yet many other Claſſes of 
this Sort of Particles, but theſe ſhall 
ſuffice for the preſent. Their Nature 


and Uſe being beſt underſtood by acare- 


ful Attendance to, and Reflection, on 


the various Actions of our Mind in 
Diſcourſe. 


a & 
3 
, 1 
„ . . ; f 
* 0 * a 
* 3 * ? E 
) | * 3 
4 
| 5 8 * 
t 5 * . ty * 4 * * % 
wy 0 e a ü ; h #1 . 
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o he 1 Conſt dun tl F ententes. 


: 2 T6 The right joining o 
4 W.} Words! in a 8 : . 
re 8 Wbat is a Sentence? 
WP It is a Comprehenſion of three 
or more Words, w ne ſome Senti- 
ment or Thought of the Mind is expreſ- 
ſed; and is either Single or Compound. 
1 = 9. What 
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9, What is a ſingle Sentence? 


A. A ſingle Sentence is that which 


haas but one Affirmation, and one Name; 
5 as, A Lie is abominable.. 1 
23. What is a d Sentence? 
A. Acompounded Sentence is, when 

tuo or more Sentences are joined toge- 

ther; as, Life is ſhort, and Art is long. 


; Peter died, and ſo did James. Will you 
* play, or 57 you not? "This is the Man 


who did the Savage kill, He is the Man 
that ſtole the Horſe. God created M. an, 
and Cbriſt redeemed him; therefore let 
us love our God and our Saviour. 

- 2, Where is the Name or Word, of 

which any Thing is affirmed, to be 
en. 13 

A. Before the ABeoativa z as, I lobe. 


Hh Thou readeſt, The Book. is read, The | 
Lawyer pleads, Cæſar conguered Pom- 
5 A5 Cicero and Cato were ie and | 
rn 


ed. 


9. Is it always to be placed before the 
Affirmation? 


A. No, for in the following Cases it 


Lg the Affirmation; as, 10 
I, I. 


8 W MN — 
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1. In an Interrogative Sentence, or 
where a Queſtion is aſked; as, 7s John 
of Home? Are you the Bey ? Does he 
write well? 

9. In an Imperative or commanding 
Sentence; as, Burn thou, Read We, Be 
not a Slave to Paſſion. _ | 


In aconditional or yielding Senſe; ; 
as, Had T read the Book, '&c. Were * 


| = bad Man, Had T beard this I would | 


not have been ſo Complaiſant, Had be 
aſked he had obtained. 
4. When there comes before the Af- 
firmation ; as, There is Cold in the Ice, 
There is Heat in the Sun, Mere is much 
Good in Friendſhip, There came a Man 
to me, There was a Noiſe, There fell a 
thouſand Men on the Spot. 
5. When It is put by Way of Em- 
phaſis before the Affirmation; as, It 
was John that won the Prize, It was 
you that loſt it, It was Mordaunt who 
conquer d, It is the Part of a wiſe Man 
. to prefer Vertue before Pleaſure. _ | 
Sometimes the Name or Subſtantive 
is ſet after the Affirmation, when there 
are none of the foregoing Conſiderati- 
| Ons; 


— bi hdninm. n rn ——— — — . — 
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ons; as, Said I, Said he, Then follow'd 
the General. | 

2, Whentwoof the nine helping Affir- 
mations come before the principal Affir- 
mation, wheremuſt the Name beplaced? 
A. Between the two helping Affir- 
mations; as, Could be have done it, 
Could I have gone, Might Thomas have 
obtained his End. 


2 Where mult the Genitive Caſe be 1 


placed? 
A. Always beforn the Name; as, 
The Maſter's Horſe, The King's Gar- 


dien, Milton's Poems. 


Q. Were are the perſonal Names to 
be placed? { 

A. The foregoing State is to be pla- 
ced before the Affirmation but the fol- 
lowing state after the Affirmation or Pre- 
poſition; as, Iread, I love, We love, Love 
me, Love us, Heareſt Thou, To me, To 


. as, Before me, After us. 


9. Is the foregoing State of perſonal 

Names never — after the Aﬀfirma- 

tion ? 

. Yes, when a Queſtion isaſked i in 

0 ceammanding Sentence, &c. as, am I? 
I 
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Is it I? not Me, Is hethere? Heareſt 
| Thou ? PN tht © Oo 
9. Is the Word which is the Sub- 
je& of the Affirmation always a Name 
or Subſtantive? r 
A. No, for any Word or Sentence 
>» | anſwering to theſe Queſtions Who is? 
|} + Does? or Suffers? or What is? Does? 
| or Syfers? may be the Subject of the 
Affirmation; as, The Parſon preaches, 
Who preaches ? Anſw. The Parſon.” The 
, Book is read, What is read? The Book. 
5 It may be another Affirmation with To 
| before it; as, To dance is wholeſome, 
P To play is delightful, To conſider is uſe- 
ful. Or it may be a whole Sentence; 
P as, A Life well ſpent makes old Age 
r Pleaſant; What makes old Age Plea- 
8 fant? A Life well ſpent, It is the 
4 Part of a fooliſh Boy to love Play and 
oO | neglett his Books; What is the Part of 
a fooliſh Boy? To love Play, &c. 


bd. 


| ws 


1 Q. Muſt the Affirmation have al- 
- | waysa Name after it expreſs'd or un- 

_ derſtood ? 2 | 
: A. When the Action, Poſture, Diſ- 


poſition, &c. expreſs d by che Affirma- 
ion 


— ́ñfü— l ND ES — 
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tion, does not extend to any other Per- 


tet hoe wes eee" ARIA „ 2 4 — 3 
" 
= 


St r r . ot 
' dy 
* 


ſon or Thing, but terminates in the 


Subject, Perſon, or Thing acting, it 


= not then require a Name after it; 


as, I grieve, I rejoice, IT run, IT fit, I 
and, I lie; 7 he Tree grows, I am 


Sick, &c. £50 | 
| \ | | | 93 f 3 


Where are the its] in En = 
5157 placed? W , 
A. In Engliſh we generally place the 
Quality before the Name to which it 
. ; as, A good Boy, A good Girl, 

A good Thing g, Good Boys, Good Girls, 


Good 7. pings, Wicked Men et wicked 


Things. 
Uick an Affirmation comes between 


the Quality and the Name ; as, Happy 


is the Man, The Man is Happy, Fut 


art thou O God, and righteous are thy 
Fudgments, or God is Fuſt, and his 
Fudgments are Righteous. 

And in Poetry the Quality is often ſet 


after the Name, wiper moreſounding 
and hamonious; a5, Hail, Bard Divine. 


9. When 
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9. When two or more Qualities come 
together, where are they to be placed? 

A. When there are more Qualities 
than one joined together, or one Qua- 
lity with other Words depending on it, 
they are generally ſet after the Name; 
as, a General both Wiſe and Valiant; 
a General very Wiſe, a General feilful 
in political and military Matters; but 
then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe and vali- 
ant General, a very wiſe General; a 
feilful General in political and military 
Matters, 
Q. May a Name have more Quali- 
ties than one joined with it? _ 
A. A Name with its Quality is rec- 
koned as one compounded Word (and 
ſo is any governing Word, with the 
Words that depend upon it) whence 
the Name and Quality ſo joined, do 
often take another Quality, and ſorne- 
times a third, and ſo on; as, A Man, 
An old Man, A good old Man, a very 
good old Man, a very larved judi- 
cious ſober Man. 
23. Where are the Qualities A and 
| The to be placed? 


A. They 
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A. They are generally placed imme- 
diately before the Name; as, 4 Man, 
an Arm, A Mountain: But if there be 
another Quality, it is uſually placed be- 
tweenthe A and the Name; as, A god | . 
Man, a virtuous Woman, a black | 


Horſe. a 
Conſtructi on of A r mations. 


2. What is the Conſtruction of the 
Affirmations? | | 
A. The Affirmation muſt be of the . 
ſame Number and Perſon with the | 
Name of which it affirms any Thing; 
as, Peter lives, Men love, I write or | 
do write, Thou writeſt or doſt write, 
He writes or doth write, We, Ye, and 
They write or do write: Not Peter live, 
Men loves, which wou' d be falſe Gram- 
mar. 

., When two Names of the ſingular | 
Number come together, what Number 
muſt the Affirmation be of? 

A. Of the Plural Number, becauſe 

two Names are as really Plural, as two 
Hundred, &c. as, Cicero and Cato 
KY ie 0... 


were wiſe and learned Men, The Man 
and bis 'Wife are- very loving, His 
Fuſtace and Goodneſs were great. 

If a Name be ir ſelf of the fingular 
Number, yet comprehending many 
Particulars, the Affirmation 8 be 
either Singular or Plural, as you 


pleaſe; as, The Parliament i js 2 4 | 


or, The Parliament are- debating ; 


ruly. 
9. May two Affirmations come 772 


gether, without another Word between 


them? 

1 When tes Affirntations follow 
one ae the Particle Ts ought to 
be ſet” between them; as, 1 love to. 
read, I dare fight, Where To is under- 


0d. . 
"Excer t one of the thot be of 1 tine 


help in -Affirmations, Bo, W ill, Shall,” 4 


| Way, an, &c. with their paſt Times, 
Did, Wai'd, Sbou d, Might, Con - 7 
add to theſe: Let, Bid, Dar and 


Help, wo perhaps ny others.” * ws The 


5 11 
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Mob is unruly, or The Mob are un- 


| Wo {LJ + . \ * ' — . * Ar 
mg beg, 
4 12 ' 2 | 


. „er > c ah VEE Soup: : Hes AR. 4 Wo SER. — - 


266, Confrrudion f Particles, 


Pp; 


25 onftrudti zn of Particles. 


_ 18 the Brſt "INE of Par- 
ticles, that ew the Circumſtances or 
Mannere of Words, to be placedꝰ 
A. They are generally placed before 
| Qualities ; as, Robert was very lucky „ 
Socrates as wery wiſe ; Seneca was very 
rich; ; Caligula WAS- extreamly voluptu- 
OUS. They may be elegantly plac'd be- 
fore Things; as, This i the very Horſe: 
But after Affrmations; as, Cynthia 
danced admirably; bag: 0 d e; 


alpays conquer 4. 1 1 
9. What is the e of ge 
ſecond Sort of Patticles? x: 2 
A. This Sork of en n 


ner Par Oh Roſe Aae 


Wen 


ther Parts of h to. Fach gt 
therefore to bet ee 85 92 


11 SI 


NA State | dation or N 


From, G With, roug 2b, 
in the EIN > Examp 8 0 gb, $6. As 41 hs 


Memoria Li thy Lov wi the Sons of 


N. en, 


| 
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Men, from the Beginning of the World 
to this Day, is recorded with T bankful- 
neſs in the Hearts of the Righteous. © 

'2, Where muſt the third Sort of Par. 
ticles be placed in Conſtruction? 

A. As they are only uſed in Sink" 
Sentences together, they muſt be placed 
between the two Propoſitions or Sen- 
tences, which they are intended to 


; unite. 
WATT CICARDERIESS 
"CHAP. . 
” 95 jp or Paten in - Sextences. 
H AT are "OY moſt uſual 


© '/ „ 1 in a Sen- 
tence? 2193 AHL out 

A. Theſe Five. A Cum ( A'Se- 

micblon (;) A Colon (:) A „in 
And an Interrogation (f) 
What is a Comma? 

A Comma, is like an u c 

thus 00 and is a Pauſe or Reſting in 

e Speech 


— 
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Speech, while you may tell one, and is 
chiefly uſed to-diſtinguiſh Names, Af- 
firmations, and the feſt Sort of Particles 
[or Adverbs] as, A good Man, and 
Learned. ¶ beautiful Woman, Vir. 
tuous and Humble. To exhort, To pray. 
Sconer, or Later, every Body muſt die. 
It is uſed. allo to diſtinguiſh the Parts 
of a Sentence; as, Life Fs ſhort, and 
Art is long. 

This Mark is ſometimes placed over 
a Word when a Letter is left out; as, 

Tov'd, Fear'd, for Loved, Feared, 
&c. alſo Cou'd, Mou d, Shou d, for 
Could, Would, Should, and here i is 
calledan Apoſtrophe, ( 9 
2. What is a Semi | 
Al. A Semicolon is a 3 with 
a Dot over it thus(;) and requires a Reſt 
or Pauſe, while you may tell two: And 
is uſed to diſtinguiſh the Members or 
Parts of a Sentence; Example, The 
Miſer enlarges bis Defires| as Hell; 
He 1s a Gulph without a: Bottom; All 

the Succeſs in the M. ve wil never All 
him. WY 22-115 ALL H FPS 48 

ni * Want is a Colon? « ei Hils 0 : 

1 . A Colon 
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A. A Colon is two Dots, one over 
the other, thus, (0 and requires you to 
pauſe, while you may tell three; being 
uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but the 
Sentence not ended; as; Conſcience and 
Covetouſneſs are never to be reconciled: 
Like Fire and Water, they always de- 
frroy each other, accordi ng to the Pre- 
domi nancy of the Element. 

A Colon is generally uſed before a 
Comparative Conjunction in a Simili- 
tude; as, An ill Air may endanger a 

good Conſtitution: $6 may 4 Place of ill 
Example endanger a good Man. 

2, What is a Period?  __ - 

A. A Period or full Stop marked 
thus () denotes the longeſt Pauſe, or 

while you may tell four, and is ſet af- 
ter a Sentence, when it is compleat and 
fully ended; as, A good Man can never 
be miſerable, nor a wicked Man Happy. 
2. What is an Interrogation? _ 
Z. An Interrogation marked thus 02 

requires as long a Pauſe as a Period; and 

is never uſed but after a Queſtion; as, We 
bot d every Night aſk our ſelves, What 
2 have We maſter d to Day? 
H 3 What 
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W hat Paſfion oppoſed ? What Tempta-. 
Hon reſted ? What Virtue acquired? 
9, What other Points or arks of 
'Diftintion are uſed in Wridng? ö 
A. Twelve, viz. 1. Hyphen. 2. 
Parentheſis. 3. Brackets or *Trotchoy, 
55 Admiration or Exclamation. $- 
rony. 6. Paragraph. 7. Section. 
Elliphs. 9. Index. 10. Aﬀeriſm, . II. 
Obel 12. Caret. = 
8 9. What! is a Hyphen? 
A. A Hyphen is a ſhort Line as (- 5 
and is uſed to join two Words together; ; 
as, N. atch-man, Ccach- man, Goldring: 
It is alſo uſed when a Word is written 
Part in one Line, and Part in another. 
2. What is a Parentheſis? . 
A. A Parentheſis is twocrooked Lines 
thus () including Words or Sentences, 
not neceſſary to the Senſe of the Paſ- 
ſage they are included in, and therefore 
they may be left out without any Pre- 
Judice to the Senſe, yet ſerve to illuſ- 
ttate or explain it; as, I know that in 
me {that is, in my Fleſh): dwelleth no 
good Thing. One Man values bis Peace 


eue his Honour 1 another his Honour 
| - - above 


bh = 


* 


* 
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ald his Safety; and not a few there 
are that (; asf they may. fave their 

Bodies n —— care ee, their 
Souls. 
What are Brackets? | 
A. Brackets are angular Lines made 
thus [] and inelude Words or Senten- 
ces of the ſame Value and Significati- 
on with choſe they are joined to, and 
which may be uſed in their ſtead; 
ſometimes they include an Explanation 
of what went before; and ſometimes 
men to be explain'd. 
2 Whut-is u Note of Adinieation? 
A. A Note of Admiration [Wi ondet] 
or Exclatnation is made thus (!) and is 
placed after Words expreſſing ſome ve- 
hement Paſſion ;" as, We: the Folly Ug 
Ment” 18 * \ evils | Lo THOW 1275 
What is Irony? N 
A. Irony is the uſing Words in a 
Senſe contrary to their natural Mean- 
ing; as when we ſay, Such a one is a 
"very honeſt. Fellow when we mean a 
"KnavE: And as we hive as yet no 
Mark lor this Purpoſe, Ichink the Note 
N | H 4 10 200 8 6 of 


1 


* 


. 4 1 ” 0 
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of Exclamation inverted, thus, (1) may 
. ſerve very well, 'as\above.:)) i: fo 
2, What is a Paragraph? 3. 
$1” oy Paragraph is thus id 
or J) and is uſed chiefly in the 


i Phat, and denotes the ng of a 
ne Subject or Matter. | 


. What is a Section? | 1 , | 
A. A Section is thus marked 8 and 


is uſed in dividing e into leſſer 
Rede 


2. What is Ellipfis? ne | 
A. Ellipſis or Omiſſion, is bin 
Part of a Word is left out; as, = 
6. —-ge for King George. 

2. What is the Uſe of the Index or 

| Hand? f a 
A. The Index or Hand, the Fore- 
Finger pointing thus (cr Ggnifies that 
Paſſage to be very remarkable againſt 

which it is placed. | 

9, What is the uſe of the Afteriſm 

and Obeliſk ? 
A. The Aſteriſm (0 and Obeliſk or 
Dagger () are uſed to direct to ſome 
Mo te or Remark in the Margin, or at 
gs rhe Foot of the * And this is 2 5 
3 5 0 
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ſo done by Parallel Lines, as (0). and 
(I) and ſometimes by Leters or Figures 


included in a Parentheſis thus (a) (1) 
9, What is a Caret ? 


A. A Caret made thus ( ) is uſed to 


denote where a Letter or Word left out 
my writ over is to come in; as, | 


| e fl 
E vil Communications corrupt Manners 


C HAP. nm 
07 Abbreviations or Contratling 
of W WO 


HAT Us you mean by: lab- 
breviating or erg, of 

Word. | 
A. Abbreviation of Words, 18 en 


a Part (as one or more Letters) of a 
Word is ſet for the whole; as in the 
Examples following. 


A. or 


5. Of contracting of Wor ps. 
- Ai or Anſw. Anſwer. 
A. B. or B. A. Batchellor of Are! | 
Abp. Archbiſhop; 
Acct. Accompt or Acedu nt. Wo 
A. D. Anno 110 i. e. in the 
Year of our Lord. 91 


Adm} Admiral. 1295 1 * „an 


Adm®, Adminiſtrators = / 

Agr, Againſt. 

A. M. Anno Mundi, i.e. in the Year 
of the World. | 

A. M. Maſter of Fg n 
A. R. Anna Regina, een Anne, 

or Anno Regui in the Year of the 

Reign. 


Aſt. P. G. C. eee Profeſſor 


of Greſbam College. i 
Bart. Barone. 
mn rl , Wang mg of Diviaiy bh 
Ms Bp. Biſhop-. A1 N F 


B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin 1. 
Br. Brother. ; 5 
O. in Number 10009. 
Cent. Centum, i. c. an cee 
N. an Hundreds Weight: 21 bie 7 
Wen Chapter. ö ele 
C. C. C. Corpus haft College: 


78 


5 . : 


Cap!', 
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Cape. Captain. Sci: 
Comp. Company. A. 
Col. Colonek 01 5.3 
Coll. Collecto. 
C. 8. Cuſtos Sigilli, ander of the 
- Seals. 5 x 
C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigitl er. 
er of the Privy Seal. 
Ce. Creditogr, 1 
. D. Duke. 
D. D. Doctor in Dieintty. 
* Dr. Doctor or Debtor. 
5 Do. or Dit. N the lone, 
i E. Earl. 
Eſq; Eſquiree. | 
E. gor. N Exempl Brat. i. e. 
as for Example. 
F. R. 8. Fellow of che Royal, $9- 


ciety. 


G. R. 8 "Rs Kivg cur. FEY 


Honble. Honourable.. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 
Ibid. Ibidem, in the ſame Place. 
i. e. id eſt, that is. 


70 00. ]. Feſus of Natareth Ger 
+ | 05 King of the eum. bn 
3 King, PWT 


ap'. | | 7 Ke. 


P.M 
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EK. Knight. 
Ks. Kingdom. 1 
L. or Ls. Lord. 1 F 
L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
'Ldr. Lordſhip. © 
LL. D. Legum Doctor. i. e. Doctor 1 
of Laws. | 
M. Marquis © 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. p 
M. D. Medicinæ Doger, Doctor of 
Phyſick. . 
| 12 Maſter. 
M. Miſtreſs. 
Majw. Majeſty. 
M. S. Manuſcript. 
M88. Manuſcripts. 
MS. Memoriæ been, Le ſacred 
to- the Memory. | 
N. B. Nota Bene, Mark well, 
N. S. New Style.” Ida G 
O. S. Old Style. . L 
| Per, by. | | II. 
p. Cent. by the Hundred. III 
P. 8. Poſtſcript. III 


9 Queſtion or Queen. | * 
TL quaſi dicat, as if he ſhould ſay. [* 


R. Rex 


-” 


0 Numeral Letters and rü roy 
R. Rex King, or Regi ina Qucen. 
Rev. ee OY * SY 
R. S. 8. Regiæ Societatis Socius 
Fellow of the Royal Society.  * + + 
8. or St. Saint. 2 | 
S. T. P. Profeſſor of, or Doctor in 
Divinity. 5 
dr. Sir. 
6.3. FF: Sacre Sane Theologiz "= 
Profeſſor. Profeſſor Doctor) of Di- 
f | vinity. | 1 A 
Sol. Solution. 


- Ult. Ultimus the laſt. 


V. vide 1. e. ſee. 109 
- viz. videlicet, that is to fay. 
We. Worſhip. 
e Wen. Worſh ipful. 
& | _ Will. or Wa. William. | 
| 07 Numeral Letters wal buen 
1 
1. One 1 511 2 a 
II. Two So tb th Hl ow Boe 
III. Three 805 el 21% ( 
III. or IV. Four | 40 12 } 
V. Five abttü ovil A 10 wo 
. | VIS |} bn 213 JG. 10 8 
19900 VII. 


Is -B of Numeral Letters and 1 
VII. Seven 7 
VIII. Eight eee [8 

a IX. Nine 0 S994 C0 9 
wwe ont o vol 
XI. Eleven "Ate? 46 10 11 

WW 

1 

XIV. Fourteen e 
F c 15 
e 3146 | 

XVII. Seventeen Hie 

1 
Z 


III. Eighteen len Tam 
1 XIX. CREW 19 
F XXX. Thirty 2 84780 . 30 1 
aan 
L. Fifty . ie eee ene 
/) 0 37 ATE. 
ILXX. Seventy of A X 
ILXXX. Bighey Ur A Bo | 4 
J Rn 1 go | © 
C. One Hundred doc! 
CC. Two Hundred -+ Rob | © 
CC. Three Hundred 380 
 ECCC. Four Hundred 400 
D or D. Five Hundred 00 
Dc or IOC. Six Hundred 600 


> » 
—— 


Of Numeral Letters and Figures I 59. 
DCC or Oc. Seven Hundred 


DCCC or IDCCC. 8 ne 2 | 


DOCOC r DSS 1 or 15h 
Nine Hundred 5 goo 


| M or CID. One Thowknd/ | 100 | 


MDCCXXXII. One Thouſand 
Seven Hundred Thirty Two 1732 


N. B. A leſs numeral Litter ke be- 
7 — a greater, takes away from the 
greater, ſo many as the leſſer is; but 


* 


being ſet after the greater, adds 5 ſo 22 5 


4% 210 It). 2346 LS TOY FE, 
3 208 4342108 If cad Te $3577 
1941 oy «9 "Fo 4 I" ks = 4.40 Gal 5920 
, NA a a 1 
40 1 Jia 
* F 1 N. 1 8. D 
14 [ $44 * CET z 


— 4 F * N 1 4 1 * 2 p 
8% 4 4 1 6 3 1 nk r 0 WW i4 * TITS . 4 % : 
.F © % 20's cl 
$3 - 202 wb 03 * . A « . 1 1 Ks 1 4 ln 2 


to 1. as the 74; FAR . Oo 50 
Iv; 3 is F our. oy - VL Six, CHEE rot 
HXX. Eighteen. II. Thea | 
XL. Forty. | "7% Sixty T3. 


+15 EX:Ote Hatdhed .| * 
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BOOKS Printed for Cam3an Warp 
and RIcHARD CHANDLER, &c. 


A books «ey from LONDONto SCARBROUGH, 
in ſeveral LeETTERs from a Gentleman. there, -to © 
Friend in LONDON. 'LeTTex I. II. HI. IV. The 
Paſſage to SCARBROUGH by Sea. An Account what | 
is moſt remarkable in the Way thither by Land, and a 
Deſcription of the ſeveral Towns, Villages, Gentlemens 
Seats, Fc. on the Road. LETTER V. SCAR- 


 BROUGH, the Deſcription of i it towards the Sea, and 


its lofty Situation; the Harbour and Pier ; the Ship- 
ping; great Plenty and Variety of Fiſh ; the beautiful 
Parterre on the Sands; Sports and Exerciſes there; of 
the Syaw, the Reſort thither of late Years ; a humor- 


ous Deſcription and Character of Dicxy Dickxinson, 


Keeper of the Wells; the Manner of Gentlemen and 
Ladies bathing in the Sea, Yerſes on a Lady bathing in 
the Sea. The Town and Buildings deſcribed, Lodgings, 
and Proviſions, number of Inhabitants, Harkney- Chairs. 
Long- Room, its Penang and lofty Situation, Balli and 
Aſenblies, the Pharò Bank, Billiard- Tables, c. The 
Ordinaries, and the Cuſtom of them; the Play-houſe, 
Bookſellers Shop, the Coffee-houſe ;/ with an Account of 
the various 1 ons, and agreeable Amuſements of the 
Place. To which is annex'd, An Account of the 


Nature and Uſe of the ScarBrOUGH: Spatu- Mater, 


in aſhort view of the moſt celebrated Writers on that 
Subject, interſpers d with ſome Obſervations and Re- 
marks. With à Frontiſpiece of Dicxy Diekixson, 
Governour of ScaxRBROUOH Spazw. N. B Diek r' 
Picture may be had alone, Price 6 d. or in a Frans 
and Glaſs, Price 15. 64. 


'The SCARBROUGH MISCELLANY, for the Year 
1733, a Collection of original Pokus, Tarze, 
So xs, EPIGR AMS, Sc. Price Is. 


| 


 *' * Ou BY Be” CROFT En Ry 


| * 
Sec DET ET ee 
BOO K 8 printed for CsAA WIA RD, and 


Rich ARD CHANDLER, at 1be Ship be- 


2 tween the Temple-Gates in Fleet- 1 : 
And fold at their Shop at Scarborough. - 


of ori. 
paſs d 
between an Exgliſb Lady and an Exgliß Gentleman in 


I. HE Praronicx Lovegs : Conſiſtigę 
ginal Letters in Proſe and Verſe, t 


France, (under the borrow'd Names oth Cle and Strephon;) 

F who took an Affection to each other, by reading acci- 

0 dentally their occaſional Compoſitions. With a Critical 
5 Eſſay, containing ſome Remarks upon the Nature of 

| Epiſtolary and Elegiac Poetry; and on the moſt beauti- 
c ful Paſlages in theſe Epiſtles. By the 1g enious Mr. Noba 

L Porter. The Third Edition PUP, a neat Pocket; 

7. Volume, Price 25. . 

4 gut ob . encroaching Mint arriba ink wo! 

ot Let ftill thy Spirit haue the greateft' Pars; dau 
+ u may admire me all che Ways you can: 
wy Siu methe Lover, but keep back the, Man 

ze 4 Clio 79 Strephon, P. 79. 

7 92. The SAR l MiscgLLaxx, for the 
at Vear 1733. A Collection of Original Poems, Tales, . 
e- Songs, Epigrams, c. Containing, among ſeyeral other * 
Ny Pieces, 1. Scarborough, a Poem in Imitation of Mr. G 


1 1 to Exeter. 2. To Selinda conſin'd to her Cham | 
| On the Ladies bathing. in the Sea. By Mr; D. | 
4. A Raddle By Mr. f. On the mix d Com | 
— at the Ordinaries. — gh Reformation, 4 
ear Song, on ſeeing ſeveral — and Garters at the | 
TH ker's Meeting-Houſe: 7. On the Balls and, Aſſemblies 
3 
at the Long Room. 8. Scarborough Sparu :; A Song. 
9. On the. Virtues of the Scarborough 0 2 pe god and 


the Humours of Dickey, 10. Verſes to a £ 
A 


— 


— — ——— 1 


4 Re arts —— — — 


— 
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Books printed for C. Ward and R. Chandler. 


The Platanick Lovers, in the Bookſeller's Shop. 11. On 
the Races and other Diverſions on the Sands. 12. A 
View of the Ocean from Scarborough-Caftle. Pr. 15. 
3. The ScakBOROU H MiscgLLany, for the 
Year 1732. The ſecond Edition. Price 15. 
4. A Journey from LONDON to SCAR BO- 
_ ROUGH, in ſeveral LETTERS from a Gentleman 
there, to his Friend in London. LETTER I. The Paſ- 
ſage to Scarborough by Sea. II. III. IV. An Account 
of what is moſt remarkable in the Way thither by Land, 
and a Deſcription of the ſeveral Towns, Villages, Gentle- 
mens Seats, &c. on the Road. LETTER V. Scarbs- 
1 rough, the Deſcription of it towards the Sea, and its 
lofty Situation: the Harbour and Piers ; the Shipping; 
great Plenty and Variety of Fiſh ; the beauti/ul Parterre 
on the Sands, Sports and Exerciſes there; Of the SpA w, 
the Reſort thither of late Years ; a humorous Deſcrip- 
tion and Character of Dicxxy Dicxinson, Keeper of 
the Wells; the Manner of Gentlemen and Ladies bathing 
in the Sea; Verſes on a Lady bathing in the Sea. The 
Town and Buildings deſcribed; Loching, and * e | 
Number of Inhabitants, Hackney Chairs. Long-Room, 
its pleafant and lofty Situation, Balli and 4/emblies, the 
Pharò Bank, Billiard-Tables, c. The Ordinaries, and 
the Cuſtom of them; the Play-Houſe, Bookſe!ler's-Shop, 0 
the Coffee-Houſe ; with an Account of the various Bi- | 
werfions, and agreeable Amuſements of the Place. To 
which is annex'd, an AccounT of the Nature and 
Uſe of the Sc Ak ZOROUVOGH Spaw-Water, in a ſhort 
View of the moſt celebrated Writers on that Subject, in- 
te d with ſome Obſervations and Remarks. With 
a Frontiſpiece of Dicxk Y Dicxinson, Governor of 
ScarBOROUGH Spaw. N.B. Dicxegvy's Picture may | 
be _ _ Price 6d. or in a Frame and Glaſi, Price | 
3 5- 1 ' n " 
F. Poems on ſeveral Occafions, vis. The Progreſs 
of 'Mufick. A Hymn to Sleep. Mina and CoL ix, a 
ben. The Bee, The loſt Muſe. The _— To 
Fur an ad e 5 | 1A; 


8 


bo 
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Mr; with the Miſcellaneous Works of. Mr. Pops. 


An Op to Lycidas. The Candle. CORPUS 2 


very common Cafe. The Flea. To Fulvia ſinging. 
The Conſtant Shepherd. A Supportable Misfortune. The 
Gift. Mira's Picture. Cu rip's Reply. The Advice 
to Mira. To Lycipas in the Country. A Para- 
Phraſe on ſome of the Op ES of Anacreon, being an 
Ess Ax towards a Tranſlation of that PoxT. On Hap- 
fineſ. To Arorro, between the Author and his 
Friend, in the Manner of HoRACE“s firſt Satire, ſecond 
Book. An Op on his MA] ESF 's Birth-Day. 
The Plague of Wealth; or, The PosT's Diary: Oc- 
caſion'd by the Author's receiving ' 504. as a Premium 
for the foregoing Op E. By Ma TTHEWPIIXIAG TON, 
A. M. Reviſed and Corrected by the Rev. Dr. Swirr. 
Octavo. Price 3. 64. | 

6. LeETTERs: Containing an-Account of what ſeem» 
ed moſt remarkable in travelling through Switzerland, 
Ttaly, and ſome Parts of Germany, &c. in the Years 
1685 and 1686. Written by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, late 

Biſhop of Sarum. 8 v. Price 45. 6 4. 

7. C. Julius Cæſar's COMMENTARIES of his Wars 
in Gaul, and Civil War with Pompey. To which is 
added, A Supplement to his Commentary of his Wars in 
Gaul; as alſo- Commentaries of the Alexandrian, African, 
and Spaniſb Wars; with the Author's Life. Adorned 
with Sculptures from the Deſigns of Palladio. Made 
Eigliſb from the original Latin, by Colonel Martin Bla- 
der. dv. Price 63. 702 1 : 
8. The Voc. MiscaLLAny: A Collection of 
above four hundred celebrated Songs, many of which 
were never yet printed. To which are prefixed, the 
Names of the Tunes to each Song. The Second Edi- 
tion corrected and enlarged.. 1 2. Price 35. 


N. B. In the Preſi, and ſpredily will be publiſhed, The 
ſecond Volume of the V oCat MisSCELLANY. 12m0, 


Price 3.5, | 2 ti 
a 2 9. -in 


Books printed for C. Ward and R. Chandler. 
9. — Rifum Teneatis, Amici? Or, A True and 


Diverting Account of a late Battle between a Prieſt and 


a Porter. In Hadibraftic Verſe. To which is added, 
The fat Vicar's Race by himſelf : Or, a merry new Song. 
of a Wager between Parſon Y—g—1, a Country Vicar, 
who beat himfelf with running a Race, at the Requeit 
of a Nobleman in Sr:aforg/hire, Wrote by a Gentle- 
man who ſaw it performed. Price 6 d. | 
10. The AnTEDiLuVian NoveL: Or, The Enter- 
taining Story of the Loves of Sha/um and Hilpa. . Done 
into Verſe from the SpzCTATOR, Volume VIII. Num- 
ber 584. 'Fo which is annexed, An Ops to the Ho- 
nourable Sir Charles Wager, Firſt Lord Commſſioner of 
the Admiralty. Both by Mr. Price, late of Chriſt- 
Church, Oxon. Price 6d... W | 
11. The Adventures of Proteus, or Love in ſeveral 
Shapes, Cc. Being a moſt diverting Sett of Novels, ne- 
ver before publiſhed. By Mrs. Herbert. The Second 
Editicn. 80. Price 4. 6d. © . 
12. The FRA uss of Romiſb Monks and Prieſts, ſet 
forth in eight Letters, lately written by a Gentleman in 
his Journey to 7taly, and publiſhed for the Benefit of the 
Publick. The Fifth Edition, in 2 Vol. 120. Pr. c 5. 
13. A Vor round the World: Being an 1 
count of a remarkable Enterprize begun in the Vear 
1719. chiefly to cruize on the Spaniards in the great 
South Ocean; relating the true Hiſtorical Facts of that 
whole Affair, teſtified by many employ'd therein, and 
confirmed by Authorities from the Owners. By William 
4 Captain of Marines in that Expedition. 8 vo. 
Hee. 47. $44 v0 
"2.4: Gioſſarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, five Sy l- 
labus Etymologicus Antiquitatum veteris Britanniz atque 
Iberniæ, temporibus Romanorum. AuQtore W111 18 1- 
Mo BaxTER, Cornavio, Scholæ Merciarium Præfecto. 
Accedunt Viti Cl. D. EvvaxbprLavipri, Cimeliarchz 
Aſhmol. "Oxon- de Fluviorum, Montiam; Urbium, &c. 
in Britannia Nominibus, Adverſaria poſthuma. Editio 
Secunda.” 8. Price 6s. © 15. The 
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15. The EncLlisn PLEADER : Being a ſelect Col- 
leftion of various Precedents of Declarations on Actions 
brought in the Courts of King's-Bench and Common- 
Pleas at Weſtminſter, in Caſe, Debt, Covenant, Treſpaſs, 
Treſpaſs and A aulit, Ejettment, Replevin, Prohibition, 
Sc. Taken from the Rolls in the Treaſury of the ſaid 
Courts, and Forms ſettled by Couxs EL and SpECLa Li 
PLEADERs, ſince the Commencement of the Act of Par- 
lament for the Laws being in the Eng/; Language. To 
which are added,, I'he Forms of. Pleas and ue, both 
General-and Special, with Replications thereto-: As al- 
ſo Judgmenis in both Courts on the ſeveral Actions: 
And likewiſe, - Forms and Precedents of Recoverics and 
Concords of Fines ; with the Method of ſuffering and 
paſling. the ſame. By an Eminent ATTORNEY of 
Lincoln's-In. 8. Price 5 . | | 

16. The ExGL1s4. CLerx's INSTRUCTOR: in the 
Practice of the Courts of K:ng's-Bench and Common- 
Pleas, viz. in filling up, and ſuing out Writs of the firſt 
Proceſs; in drawing Declarations, Pleas, and-Demurrers; - 
making up Iſſues and Paper Books; entering Judg- 
ments; ſuing out Writs of Execution; Writs of Er- 
ror, Originals, Outlawries, Qc. and in paſſing of Fines; - 


and ſeveral other Matters neceflary. for the Practice of 
an Attorney. To which ate added, . ſeveral choice Pre- 
_cedents of Declarations never before printed. By. Daniel 


Reading, Attorney at Law. In z Vol. 80. Pr. 105. 
17. A Guipsz to Jus riezs: Being modern Zngizfþ 
Precedents, for the Direction of Fuſtices of the Peace, in 


making out Warrants, Mitti muss, Recognizances, Super- 
fedeas's, Aﬀidavits, Informetions, Inquiſitiont, Summong, 
Precepts, Certificates for the Poor, and Warrants for their 
' Removal, Bonds, &c. Neceſlary for all 7 uſlices of the 
Peace, Deputy-Lieutenants, Commiſſuners of Sewers, &. 


to aſſiſt them in the Execution of their ſeveral Offices. 
Approved by, and publiſhed at the Requeſt of Sir Ten 
Dutton, Sir Robert Cann, Sir William Codrington, Barts. 


Rebert Aundall, William Blathauaite, Giles Ear, Jabs 


© ar 5 Stephent, , 
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Stephens, F ohn Temple, Thomas Cooke, Fohn Small, Eſqrs. 


and others his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace for the 
County of Ghuceffer., By JosE H HiGes, Gent. who 
has been Clerk to the Commiſſion of the Peace, from the 
Reign of King Charles II. to the preſent Time. 80. 
Price 35. 6d. | 


159. The jus ricx's Cask Law: Or, A Conciſe 


Abtidgment'of all the Cafes of Crown Law relating do 
Juſtices of Peace, and their Buſineſs and Proceedings; 
with Reſerences to the Reports, and other Law Books. 
Digeſted in a new alphabetical Method, very neceſſary 


for Juſtices of Peace, as a Direction how to proceed in 


their Offices. By a Gentleman, who bath many Years 
filled the Chair of the Quarter-Seſſions. 8wo. Price 4 5. 
19. Lex MERcATORIA: Or, The Merchant's 
Companion. Containing all the Laws and Statutes re- 
lating to Merchandize, wherein our Trade with foreign 
Nations, and amongf ourſelves, is cenciſely treated of, 
under the Heads of Merchants and Owners of Ships, 
Maſters, Mariners, Pilots, Sc with Precedents of In- 
ſtruments and Writings made uſe of in all Caſes relating 
"to Trade. The Second Edition corrected and enlarged. 
* 800; Price 8. | : 

20. The Laws of Zyg/and concerning the Game: 
Of Hunting, Hawking, Fiſhing, and Fowling, &c. and 
"of Forefts, Chaſes, Parks; &c. And alſo concerning 


Setting Dogs, - Greyhounds, - Lurchers, Nets, Tunnels, Loau- 


belli, Gunt, and all Manner of Engines and Inftruments 
mentioned in the ſeveral Statutes to deſtroy the Game : 
- Shewing who are qualified by Law to keep and uſe 


- S. and the Puniſhments of thoſe who keep them, not 


ified. The Whole being a ſummary Collec- 
tion of all the Statute-Law concerning the Game; and 
of all the Caſes, Reſolutions, and Judgments in the ſe- 
veral Courts of Record at Weftminfter relating thereunto. 
Tagether with two Precedents of Declarations; the one 
in au Action ef Treſpaſs againſt an idle and diſſolute 
Ferſon for Hunting, Er. in which the Plaintiff (if =y 
4 recover 


. vu * * nd. hd 


the Reyal Navy. By Jon ATkins of the | 
Man of War. 


— 
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recover) is to have full Coſts; and the other. in an Ac-, 
tion of Debt upon the Statate of 8'Geo. I. for a pecu- 


niary Penalty, . forfeited by that Law, in which the 


Plaintiff (if he recover) ſhall have double Caſts. . Con- 
tinued down to the preſent Time. By Milliam Nelſon, 
of the Midale-Jemple, Eſq; The Second Edition. 1 2. 


Price 25s. 6 d. | 


21. An exact and compleat Collection of all the Laws 
relating to Elections of Members to ſerve in the Houſe 
of Commons, from Magna Charta, down to the Lear 
1734. Digeſted under the Heads of the Electors, the 
Elected, and the Returning Officers. To which is ad- 
ded, An Alphabetical Index, referring to the ſeveral: 


Sections, whereby may be ſeen, at one View, the Care 
of the: Legiſlature to preſerve the Freedom of Elections. 
Price 23. bound, = | 
22. The Navy-SURGEON :,Or, A Practical Syſtem 
of Surgery. Illufirated with Obſervations on ſuch re- 
markable Caſes as have occurred to the Author's Practice 


in the Royal Navy. To which is added, A Treatiſe on 


the Fenereal Diſeaſe, the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Me- 
thod of Cure by Mercury : An Enquiry into the Origin 
of that Diſtemper ; in which the Diſpute between Dr. 


Dover, and Dr. Turner, concerning Crude Mercury, i 
fully conſidered 3 with Uſeful Remarks thereon, All 


an ArrENDIE, containing Phyſical Ob/erwations on the 
Heat, Moilture, and Denſity of the Air on the Coaſt of 


Guiney; the Colour of the Natives; the Sickneſſes Thigh ; 


they and the Europeans trading thither are {ubje to; 
with a Method of Cure. A $'d to the A Law of 
eymouth 


Quam guiſque nõrit artem in hac fe exerceat, Cic. 
ai. Pr. 3.3 1: | 345473481 At 2 
23. PaOSODIA CHIRURGICA; Or, A Memoria 
Technica, calculated for the Uſe. of, old Practitioners, as 


- 


well as young Students in Surgery. Being a Lexicop, 


wherein all. the Terms of Art are accounted for, que 
- # — m 
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moſt received Senſe given, and an exact Definition of 
them from the beſt Greet Authors: Alſo their Pronun- 
ciation, as to Quantity, determined by proper Marks 
over each Syllable. The Second Edition. Price 25. 
24. A ComMPEnDiuM of AnaTomy : Containing a 
fhort, but perfect View of all Parts of Human Bodies. 
Tranſlated from the laſt Edition of D. Laurentius Heiſter, 
Profeſſor of Anatomy, &c. in the Univerſity of Aliorſe, 
c. Adorned with Copper-Plates. Price 4. 
25. An Anatomical Treatiſe of the Liver, with the 

Diſeaſes incident to it. By a Member of the College of 
Phyficians. 8 vo. Price 15..6d. 
26. The GaRDENER's UNIVERSAL CALENDAR : 


Containing an Account of the ſeveral Monthly Opera-- 
tions in the Kitchen-Garden, Flower-Garden, and = 
I» 


terre, throughout the Year; and allo Experimental 


rections for performing all Manner of Works in Gar- 
dening, whether relating to Sawing, Planting, Pruning, 


Herbs, Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Ever-greens, Ic. with 
the Products of each Month, in a Method wholly new, 


taking in the whole Buſineſs of Gardening and Husban- 


1270. Price 25. 


27. The ComPLeaT Fruit and ELower-Garr 
DENER : Containing Directions for-raifing the moſt cu- 


Tious Flowers, and cultivating the choiceſt Fruits. By 
FJ. Cowell, Gardener at Hoxton. To which are added, 
Two new and curious Ess As concerning the beſt Me- 


thod of Pruning Fruit-Trees, ſhewing the great Diſad- 


vantage of the Knife. II. A Diſcourſe concerning the 
Improvement of the Potatoe, and the various Ways of 
preparing and drefling it for the Table. By R. 
Bradley, F. R. 8. The Third Edition. Adorned with 
curious Figures. 8 Price 35. 6 4. bound. 

28, A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. of the Engh/p 
Tongue: Or, A Rational and Eaſy Inrzopuction 
to Speaking and Writing Exg//s correctly and properly. 


Toäoculiarhy adapted to the Nature and Genius of the 
Language, and fxce- from the hand and unneceſſary 


Terms 


to a Trading Nation. Price 13. 
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Terms of the Latin Rudiments. The Whole treated of 
in expreſſive Terms and familiar Style, and in the moſt 
natural and inſtructive Method, wiz. That of Qu s- 
ION and AnsweR. Deſigned for the Uſe of Senoo rs: 
And though calculated chiefly for ſuch as require only an. 
Engliſb Education, may yet be a uſeful Foundation to 
thoſe who are deſigned for higher Studies. By William 
Loughton, Schoolmaſter at Kenfimgton, Price 15. 64d. 


or 155. a Dozen, for the Uſe of Schools. 


29. A General DicTionaRy, Hiſtorical and Cri- 
tical, in which a new and accurate Tranſlation of that 
of the Czlebrated Mr. BAY LI, with the Corrections 
and Obſervations printed in the late Edition at Paris 
will be included, and interſpers'd with ſeveral thou- 
ſand Lives, never before publiſh'd. The Whole con- 
taining the Hiſtory of the moſt Illuftrious Perſons of all 
Ages and Nations ; particularly thoſe of Great Britain 
and Jreland, diſtinguiſhed by their Rank, Actions, 
Learning, and other Accompliſhments. With Reflec- 
tions on thoſe Paſſages of Mr. BAY LE, which ſeem to 
favour Scepttcrſm and the Manichee Seftem, by the Rev. 
Mr. BERNARD, the Rev. Mr.  Bixcy, Mr. Jos 
Locxuax, and other Hands; and the Articles relating 
to Oriental Hiſtory by Mr. Gzoxct SALE, Editor + 5 


- 


the late Edition of the ALcoran in 4%. 


N. B. This Work ig publiſh'd Monthly at 4's, per Num- 
ber, containing 20 Sheets, each. The firft Vo lane CAedies- 


ted to the Roy AL Socizrx) is Ha u, and the Re. 


mainer will be publiſhed Monthly, without Interruption, 
till the Whole is compleated. © * ag mot 

ProPosa Ls, for the ſaid Work, with'a'SpgctMEN 
annex'd, may be had of C. WAR and R. CHanDEER, 


at the Ship between the Temple-Gates in Fleet-Street ; 


and at their Shop at Scarborough ; At which Places 
Subſcriptions . nr 

30. An Ex uV whether the Can 1ST 1A Ret 1- 
G10N is of any Benefit, or only an uſeleſs Commodity. 
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31. An In dp tar into the Mizacie faid to have 
been wrought in the Fifth Century upon ſome Orthodox 
Chriſtians, in Confirmation of the Doctrine of the 'T x 1- 
NITY, Who continued to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly, 
after their Tongues had been cut out by Order of Hun- 
neric, an Arian, King of the Vandals. Ina LevTER 
to a Friend. Price 1 x. 

32. Dean Callei's Devotions for every Day in the 
Week. To which is prefixed, an Account of his Life. 
The Fifth Edition. Price 2 5. 

33. The ScxiyTurEg DocTtrINnE of the moſt Holy 
and Undivided TRAINIT x vindicated. By Robert N * 
Eſq; wo. Price 4 £. 


Addifon's Works, 4 vol. 
Arabian Tales, 6 vol. 
Helard's Letters to Eliſa. 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe. 
Beveridge's Thoughts, 1 z mo. and 8 vo. 
Bazley's Dictionary, 2 vol. 8s. and Folio . 
Tom Brown's Works, 4. vol.. ; 3 4 
Ten. Töbnſen's 3 Plays, 12160 
Breval's Travels, 2 vol. en 
Cato's Letters, 4 vol. | 
Croxall's Ajop's Fables, 12mo. 
Caſſandra, 5 vol. 120. 
Congreve's Life, 8 vo. and Works, E vol 1 2210; 
| Creech's Horace,. 2 vol. Lat. and Engl. | 

Lady Chudleigh's Poems. 
Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico, F ry 
8 s Plays, 2 vol. 4 

mpbell's Vitruvius Britannicus, 3 11 Folio. 

tea Houſe-Wife, 80. 
| Cromwell's Life, ou. ? 

Chineſe Tales, 2 vol. r2me. | 
Life of Charles XII. King of Sweden... 
Craftſman, 7 vol. | 
Dart's Antiquities of Canterbuy, Folio, with Cuts. 
222. s Miſcellanies, 6 vol. 

Don Jui xot, 4 vol. - Danciad, 
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Dunciad, 8 vo. with Notes. ; 
Devil upon Two Sticks, 1.2m. 
Durfey's Opera's, 8 vo. | 
M. de St. Evremond's Works, 3 vol. 8. 
Free-Thinker, 3 vol. 1 2. 
M. de Gomez's Novels, 2 vol. 
Gay's Poems, 2 vol. 12m. 
Gentleman Inſtructed. 
Gulliver's Travels, 2 vol. 
Gil-Blaſs, 3 vol. 12m. 
Guardians, 2 vol. 
Id Grey's Letters in Verſe. 1 2m. 
8 Novels, 4 vol. 12 m0. . 
ital Surgeon, 2 vol. 2 
Hub ibras, with Hogarth's Cuts. | 
ourney thro' England and Scotland, 3 vol. 
iſtory of Japan, 2 vol. Fat. with Cuts. 

Lee's fn vol. - 
La Belle Afemblee, 3 vol. 120. 
Ld Lanſdowne's Plays. - 
Locke's Pieces, 8 v and 1 2-10. 
Lives of the Highwaymen, 2 vol. 1 2m, 
Boulagvilker's Life of Mahomet. 
Minute Philoſopher, 2 vol. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt and Regain'd, 8 vol. 80 and 1 amo. 
Moliere's Plays, French and Engliſh, 8 
Modern Amours, 1 20. | 
Maundrell's Travels to Aleppo, &c. 
Memoirs of Prince Exgene, 2 vol. 


Millar's Gardener's Calendar, 8v0. and Dictionary Fol 
Collection of Nevels, 6 vol. * 


- Nelſon on the Sacrament, 1 20. and F. eſtiyals, 840. 


Oxford and Cambridge Miſcellany. 
Otway's Plays, 2 vol. 
ilby's Book of Roads. | 
Oldham's Works, 2 vol. | ; 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 2 vol. Fug: 175 | 
— 7 2 vol. Fel. with Pure: Cats. 
ruth {Lev | e 
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Prideaux's Connection, 4 vol. 8 vo. 
 Plutarch's Lives, 8 vol. 6 
- Philligss Poems, 1 2 mo. 
Perfian Tales, a vol. 
Pope's Homer, 11 vol. and Miſcellanies, 2 vol. 

uewedo's Viſions, 1216. | 
Rollin an the Belles Lettres, 4 nk. 8a. Wo 
Rochefter's Works, 12mo. 
Roſalinda, a Novel. ; 
Shaftesbury's Characteriſticks, , vol. 
' Sedley's Works, 2 vol. 1 2 m0. 
Dr. Shaw's Abridgment of Ld Bacoris Wark 3 vol. 410: 
Practice of Phyſick, 2 vol. 8. 
E dinburgh Diſpenſator - 
Vareniuss Geography, 2 vol. 8b. 


Boerhaave's A 4. 


— — on Salivating. 

— on Mineral 1 
Three Eſſays on Chemiſtry. 
Chemical Lectures read at Smet 
Inquiry into e and Virtues of he 

| Spectators, 8 vol. EY eee | 

Sherlock's Pieces. A | 

Dr. Turner's Pieces. 

Turki/o Spy, 8 vol. £2251! 

Thompſon's Seaſons, Bah il; 2 | 

Tales of the Fairies, 3 vol. 1 nem! 


Sir William Temple's Works, 2 1. 
Telemachus, French, with Cats. A 401 
Tatlers, g vol. 12 bl. 

#s, anbrugh's Plas, 2 2 vol. WOE: 
Vertot's Pieces. | by 

Waller's Poems. "vt 

Wycherley's Plays, 1 2 0. and Poems, 800, 
Wood's Athens Oxon. Folio. 24 | 
Whitleck's Memorials, Fol. 4 2d; a ö 


Dake of Whartor's Works, vel Bus; | 
Toung Satyrs, Sn. 4 — ö 


With great — of Books i in Divinity, (SLY Hiſtory, | 
Phyfick. Poetry, Miſcellanies ; allo all the new 
Plays and Pamphlets as ſoon as * 


